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HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 


By W. H. FITCHETT. To be in 4 vols. (vols. 1, 2, and 3 now ready). 


Vor. II. 
THE SEA, 


Vor. I1.—From tHe Low Countrigs To 

Eoypr. 

6“ D* FITCHETT is sympathetic toward 
abiltty wherever he finds it, and his 

entertaining style should give him a wide circle of 

readers.’’—The Nation. 


6¢ "THE work is worthy of tne author of ‘Deeds That Won the Empire’ 
ani with a few connecting links a series of pictures naval and military, 
This may not be the history required by the student and the politician, but it is exactly the sort of history desired by the mil- 


n a moving panorama. 


lion.”’—— The Spectator. 


NELSON AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 


“cc THE plan and point of view of the work 
distinguish it at once from all existing hist 

histories of the period.” 
—Review of Reviews. 


Each vol. illustrated. 
Vor. 


Izmo, $2.00. 


I1].—Tue War tw rue Peninsvta. 


“é COMBINES both navai and military 
ry, and is wr - 
dinury fire and animation.”* 

Boston Transc ript 


tten with extraor 


and ‘Fights for the Flag." Mr. Fitchett gives us in chronological order 
By this means the great pageant of the war passes before our eyes as 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CORIOLANUS. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 


KING JOHN. 
KING RICHARD II. 


Izmo, $1.50. 


KING HENRY IV. 


KING HENRY V. KING HENRY VI, 


MB- QUILLER-COUCH’S plan in this book has been to throw into plain, simple narrative form the stories in the historical plays of Shakespeare with 


the idea of representing these vivid pictures so that young readers may be attracted to them. 
The book does for the historical plays what Lamb's ‘* Tales from Shakespeare *’ 


made it a story of men’s motives and feelings as well as of actual events. 
does for the comedies and tragedies. 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS 


In carrying out this plan he has kept to the story, but 


ON SOUTH AFRICA 





ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER 
BY WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN 


The Adventures and 
Observations of an Ame- 
rican in Rhodesia. 


bellion. 


‘6 I? is capital reading, and isa truthful picture of Rhodesia and of the late re- 
I can speak practically, as Mr. Brown went in with me in the 
force that went through to relieve Bulawayo.”’ 


With 32 full-page illus- 
trations and 2 maps. 8&vo, 
~Cecit Ruopes. $3. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


By Roy Devereux. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


‘*The author is a keen observer, and she sets forth her impressions of travel with engaging sprightliness. 
of existing conditions which deserves a welcome, since it presents useful information in terse, agreeable form.’ 


Just the kind of popular 
New York Tribune. 


urvey 
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FOUR SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


In Connection With 


THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 
By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 75 7H THOUS AND. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
[Tis typically an American novel, which in its subtle, tragic perform- 
ance, Jays a tremendous hold upon the reader's sympathies. The 
striking originality of the plot, the intensely dramatic climaxes, and the low, 
sweet thrills of happiness which are in such direct contrast, give the book 
a weirdness and a fascination that are hard to shake off.’’— Boston Herald. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
By Henry van Dyxe. 207TH THOUSAND. lilustrated by 
prominent artists. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“ D®- VAN DYKE has brought from the brooks and the wo:ds a 

fresh and genuine note into our literature—a note in which one 
hears the fall of water, the stir of leaves, and the sound of men moving 
and speaking. These twelve chapters have a delightful breeziness of spirit 
and a sincere literary charm.’’——The Outlook. 


By Tuomas Newson Pact. 747H THOUSAND. Illustrated 
by Clinedinst. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘6 WHEN one has finished it, he finds in his mind a living community 
of acting, breathing, and vital men and women, and that is saying 
that ‘Red Rock” is the work of a man of genuine artistic power. It is a 
contribution to our literature because it is real; because it deals with a very 
dramatic period in American history.’’-—The Outlook. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. 

By Ernest Seron-Tuomerson. g7S7T THOUSAND, 
fusely illustrated by the author. Sq. 8vo, $2.00. 

ME. SETON-THOMPSON'S book, ‘* Wild Animals I Have Known, 
is unique in that, though first published in November, 1898, it is now 
having its largest sales, the number of copies sold having increased every 
month since its issue. The Mail and Express says: ‘‘In depicting animal 
life and character, Mr. Thompson has probably no peer in this country, and 
this delightful volume shows us that his pen is as mighty as his marvellous 
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Three Doliars per year, in advunce, postpaid, to 
any partof the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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A Handbook of CUBA TO RICO, HAWAII, 
and the CUBA, POs ISLANDS. 


OUR ISLAND EMPIRE 


By Cuaries Morris. With Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila, 


’ 





Fducational 


Cattrornia, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[ff 4A8L 89k OCCE SCHOUL for GIRLS 
Mrs, GrorGe A. CaswkLL, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
Sehool for Girls,—37th year will rect September 
28, 1899 Mrs. @. P. Lergsvrs, Princi 
Miss E. D. HonTLEYy, ‘Associate 'princtpal. 





MARYLAND, Catons 
T. TIMOTH y So ‘SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept, “1, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. . CARTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
eeu AND DAY SCHOOL 


‘oO TRLS. 
Students prepared for college. 





TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept.28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


MUSEUM OF FINE sing Ae ey MASS. 


2th Year co FARBE stober 2. 
Instructors - BE. C. os. F. we BENSON, 
Cetat: B. L. 


PHILIP HALE, ow 
PRATT, Modelling, mes. 

MERSON, yen Fn A. K. 

"ree use of Museum Galle 

Foreign Scholarship for men and 

lelen Hamblen Scholarship. Ten Free 

Scholarships. | = prizes in money. For circulars 

and terms a: 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





Travel. 
For the Winter 


er BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 
48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 

5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1900. 


For Wate West Indies 


Including Bermuda, Porto Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Jan. 4 and Feb, 3 
PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan.J3 and Feb.14, 


Duration of Cruise about 32 Sone. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphlets ren full informat: i — 
A. BE. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., ee 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP ove OTD 
way, 
THOMAS sane Y * oor 261 Broadwa; 
ERN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


mall party will sail March 24, by NORTH 
gin MAN LLOYD ple f om GIBRALTAR 


0 
ffor Es FL RENCE VENICE, LAN, 
‘0. MONTE , 
CANNES, MARS ILA the 
early days of the position) Lo 
at once for ee ed ome referer Other tripe 
for the entire season. Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR 
obe Bldg., Boston. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON will take abroad, June 28th, 
a limited number of young ladies for a foreign 
tour, ne three weeks at the Paris Exposi- 
tion and the famous Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau. Restricted; hi 

Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience Bg 
chape' somes A —_ a yt ge classes. Addre 
for prospectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, The 
Mootings Howard, Pa. 


obon Canada. 























est references. 
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School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk > Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. diatent: Bag, ,Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bdg.. Denver. 25 King St., Toronto. 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 Stims’n Bk .L’s Angeles. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco 





LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers, 


obtaining positions. HaRLaN P. FrencnH, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ 
sapeime Teachers for all branches. 
orms parents of good schools. 
evesoek & RocKwELL, 8 E. 14th St., New York. 





Agency. 








is Mong in proportion oe its in- 
An Agency fue nee. If it m evely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them mend a teacher and re- 
commends you, that 1s more. ours 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends 





Teachers, ete. 


( t4nies W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








OR SALE (short distance from New 
York City). so re select Pre aratory 
School for Girls. Large house, all im rovements; beau- 
tiful grounds; over th in good o er, Price reason- 
oe, ie City.” to Miss Hannay, 156 Fifth Ave., New 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


DER TAUSENDMARKSCHEIN 
And other stories, by HeInRICH SEIDEL, in German, 
with port perans of the euthor, introduction and notes by 
Demete wet BW in ae languages at Tufte 
College, “and Samuel F Capen, A.M. The book contains 
5 short stories, rata for intermediate classes in Ger- 


man, Cloth, 26 
DIE JOURNALISTEN 


PREYTAG 
with introduction and notes Ad R. Hochdoerfer. Por-. 


trait of the author. Boards, 30 cents. 
149A Ds ah gly 8r., 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO., ‘Seron'mass. 


Publishers and Importers of Foreign Books 
‘TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 


pe Cl+ ss use and Private 8 
. IL No.4 onasta Taon of ‘he Baim Century, 
Vol. IL No.5. Kng'endinth ¢ Time of Wyellfte. 2d 
Vol, IT, ad ey et PA pot Crusade, 
Vol. Ill. No. 2, Statistical Documents of the Middle 


“0 certs e°ch, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Univ. of Pa., Philada , Pa, 








Circulars 
on application. 


Sasists teachers in - 





THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 

Py parsy leaves New Vork March 31 

n §. 8S. Trave. Escorted tours to all parts 

of the world. “Independent steamship and 
railway tickets + eee inducements to clubs 
and socteties. Illustrated itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD we Soh Tremont 
Building, Boston; 220 Broadw St. Paul 
Ruilding, New York City; 1011 fe estnut 8t., 
Philade phi; 621 Marquette Building,Chicago. 


18TH SEASON. Select limited 
PLE AS ANT parties will visit Europe, the Ex- 
fee gee te en. in April, June, July, 
TOURS. Address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
£08 ‘Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
ELWELL EUROPEAN TOURS. 
By BIcYcLE AND OTHERWISE. 


Paris Exposition and Passion Play. 


PF. A. ELWELL, 
The Columbia. Portland, Me. 


14TH SEASON. EUROPE. 


Mrs. A. F. HARRIS will sail for Maples A April 14 
aor a four months’ tour in Europe. limited 
to eight. Circulars on application. Nahant St., 


Lynn, Mass. 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


E U RO P PASSION PLAY 


Small party of nate. re ee. Three months. 
Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
contacted ted "by. Prot of, CAMILLE THURWANGER, ST 
Pierce Building, Boston, 





























Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. Modern convenien 


references. Illustrated pamphlets on app ong 
CA RL LA DSEE, Proprietor. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


in Schadewell, etress of Pension 
A ly has remo wea " 4 Lindenau-Platz, 
with southern 


New ently situated, 
Cappers. a tteeee with modern appointments; 
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Putnam’s New Books 


Alexander the Great, 


The Merging of East and West in 
Universal History. By BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER, President of the University 
of California. No. 26 in the Heroes 
of the Nations. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


President Whee'er has written a picturesque 
and interesting life of Alexander, not only of his- 
toric interest, but also of dramatic interest. As a 
serial in The Century Mag-+zine the work attract- 
i ee attention on both sides of the 

antic 


A Book of Whales. 


By F.E. BEDDARD. No. 7 in the Science 
Serics. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


This book, the pret to be entirely devoted to the 
that t of Whal is so written by the author 
a BS t ” of pa interest as well as of scientific 


North American 


Forests and Forestry. 
Their Relations to the National Life 


of the American People. By ERNEST 
BRUNCKEN, Secretary of the late Fo- 
restry Commission of Wisconsin. 
8vo, $2.00. 


those readers who are interested in American 
forestry will find in this book a philosophical and 
historical view of the subject, presented in an at- 
tractive manner. 


Problems in Ethics, 


or Grounds for a New Code of Rules 
for Moral Conduct. By JOHN STEIN- 
FORT KEDNEY, author of “ Christian 
Doctrine Harmonized,’ “‘ The Beauti- 
ful and the Sublime,” etc. 12mo. 


Reviewing the Kantian order of precedence, the 
author considers the aim of morality before he 
considers the grounds of morality. Having formed 
a theory as to the aim of morality, he — this 
theory to the ethical problems of every 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
24 rd St., Strand, London. 














THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


‘COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY Present 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr 31, 1899 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department cf the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiams + $44,524,519 22 
From all other Sources . + 14,365,657 99 


$58,800,077 21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Death . 
To Policy-holders for Endow. 
ments, Dividends, ete. - 
For all other accounts . - 


$15,629,979 43 


10,739,057 12 
12,225,444 13 


$38,597,480 68 
ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other 
Securities . 

First Lien Loans on Bond an ad 
Mortgage - 

Loans on Sede and other xe: 

curities - 

Loans on Company's Policies - 

Real Estate: (ont 8 12 Office 

peeing an other Proper- 

- + 23,186,525 06 

Cash, in Banks and Trust Com- 

13,012,455 02 


panies : 
Accrued interest, “Net “Deferred 

6.960.637 41 
$301,844,537 62 


$173,185,461 74 
74,794,821 63 


6.330.000 00 
4,374,636 66 


Premiums, ete. . . e 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. - . $251,711,988 61 
Contingent Guarantee Fand + 47,962,448 91 


Available for Authorized Divi- 


dends - . . - 2,180,000 00 


$301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities TOE Pa 
force - . ~ $1,052,665,211 64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct . liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presioent 
onevitiatiatadiieinntiaigiia ( 


General Manager 
ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


WALTER R. GI* LETTE 
Isaac F, LLoyp 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory MCCLINTOCK 





Che Sp 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. 
thereforé exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have 


ectator. 


They are 
hem 


the first made i« their chief object to say out what they belfeve to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques- 


tions, irrespective, not onl 
is to reflect the « inion o 
mass of the very 

The ne 
without missing the life or import of the events. 


of opposition from without, but of the opinion of their own ay nag te Their object 
cultivated Liberals; but in ‘the matter o q 

class they are trying to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been In the right 
ws of the current week is compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or busiest may read, 


the American War they fought against the 


he Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which wil) greatly increase its value to booksellers, 


librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham's, 283 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass : 


International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St , 


New York; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, 


New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St, New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, and The 
Harold A. Wi 


ilson Co., Ltd. 35 King St., West 
and subscriptions are recei ived.. 


oronto, Canada, where single copies can be obtained 


SUBSCRIPTION, Pavasie tn Apvance, $7.50 A YEAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 








CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For saleby ali booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 





' Club Li 











ELLIS & ELVEY, 
aca in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 





Pere! ye English iaeerecere. aotiy Printed Books in 
cal kan vAnctent Art Only esos seroey ace 
u e mens are 
20 SEW NDS REE LONDON, ENG, 





LIBRARIES. 


We supply waite, Prsveie, aoe, sf, Cute. and 
braries with all current Books promptly 
and cheaply. It is our specialty We deal in no- 
thing but ks. Our Monthly Bulletin of ¢ the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popw books 
mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


F youd S.—All put-of-print | books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us e can 
get youany book ever pabiished. Please state wants. 
fhen in England call and see our 50,000 rare hooks. 
tA GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, 
irmingham, England, 





LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE, 


50th Annual Statement 


(CONDENSED 


AETNA LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, 








CONN. 


MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President. 





Assets, January 1, 1900...... 
Legal Reserve, 4% Standard, and 
all claims. . 
Special Reserve, in addition to 
MG ROIIUG 5. oc vs ceccce: 
Surplus as to Policy-holders, 
January 1, 1900, 
Payments to Policy- “holders | in 
1899. “ 
Premium Recei ots i in 118 9 np. 
Interest Receipts in 1899...... 
Total Receipts in 1899....... 
Life, Endowment, and Term 
Policies issued and Revived 
in 1899, 13,212, insuring... 
Life, Endowment, and Term 
Insurance in force, January 1, 


$52,850,299.90 
45,764,084.04 
1,644,000,00 
5,442,21 5.86 
5,.089,955.70 
7,123,651.54 


2, 395,073.27 


9,518,724.75 


24,494, 545.00 


MG Ti kebeneaw s obo 168,449, 790.00 
Accident Insurance in force, 
Ss > 135,807,470.00 


Paid Policy-holders 
since organization > $1 S145 y 93 414.7 


AETNA LIFE’S GAINS IN 1899. 


$196 179 06 
7O1 ow 5 
2.623.279 08 





New Premium Income.. 
Total Premium Income...... 


Life, Term, and Endowment insuranc ro) 
issued and rev.ved............ 

Life, Term, and Endowment Insurane e 
ES Aa ee a, ae 11.006. 858 00 

Accident and Health Insurance in force 25,046 3509.00 


2.515, 361.50 


Number of Policy-holders. 17,4408 
JOHN C WEBSTER, Manager, 
Life Department, 
Germania Building, 62 William St., New York. 


GEORGE C. STERLING, Manager, 
Accident Dept. 
W. A. NICOLAY, Manager, 
Long Island Agency, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


BOOKS When calling peease ask for 
AT mR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for quotations An 
assortment of catalogues and special «lips of Looks 
at reduced prices seat for 10-cent = me 

FP. E. GRANT, Books, 

23 W. 42p Sr., ; 


(Mention this Gdvertisement 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


ee, Ave. vs et UNth and 90th Ste. New York. 
Im Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris oe ubitehere: auchnitz's British Authors, Teab 
ner’s Greek and Latin Ciassics. Catalogues of stock 
matied on demand. New books received from Paris and 
Leipzig a6 soon as issued. 


NEW YORK 
and receive a diacount } 
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Pres. A. T. HApLey 


Rr. Hon. Jonn Morey 


DEAN FARRAR 


Praor. W. D. Wurrney 
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Pror. Max MvLLer 
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The Genuine Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica at Half Price. 


“To own a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is to acknowledge 
one’s self as recognizing the best there is in literature.”—Gladstone. 





k VERY intelligent person in England and America knows that the 
4 Ewncyciopapia Britannica is the most scholarly and useful work 
that has ever been published, and that nothing but the price prevents 
it from being in the hands of all educated persons who can read the 
English language. Through the enterprise of The Times (London), 
this barrier of price has been temporarily removed, and a set of the 
genuine edition of this greatest of reference works is now for the 
first time brought within the reach of every one. 


A SPLENDID EVOLUTION 

Emerson has said that our English version of the Bible attained 
its present perfection chiefly because it was revised again and again, 
each reviser adding something to what had been done before. So it 
is with the EncycLopap1a Britannica. For over one hundred and 
twenty-five years the work of improvement, enlargement, and en- 
richment has been going on, until now the Ninth and final Edition 
stands without a rival in any language. 


volving the largest printing and binding order ever given in England 
or America), instead of printing one volume at a time in small quan 
tities ; and thus the price was materially reduced. 

Second—The Times brings the book straight from the publishers 
to the purchaser, without the intervention and consequent profits of 
bookseller, agent, or other middleman. Thesaving made in these two 
ways enables The Times to offer the one indispensable work in the 
world at half its former price. 


GENUINE EDITION 


But it is the price alone that has been cut. The volumes are in 
every respect as desirable as those which have been sold at double 
the price. There has been no condensation, no abridgment, no 
omission. Every word, every illustration, every map, every element 
of value is preserved intact. The paper is as good, the presswork as 
good, the binding as good; there is not the most minute cheapening 
of the product to offset_against the remarkable diminution in price. 











DISTINGUISHED CONTRI- 
BUTORS 


In addition to the fact that the 
ENcYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA is the 
matchless product of a long and 
splendid evolution, there is a fur- 
ther reason why it has attained its 
present position of preéminence. 
A greater number of distinguished 
men were engaged in its prepara- 
tion than in that of any other 
work ever published, and no 
other work ever involved so gi- 
gantic a preliminary outlay. It 
contains, in all, 16,000 different 
articles, every one of which was 
written by an authority on the 
particular subject of which he 





| ‘THE sets of the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica” at present offered by The Times 
_ at less than half price are the only ones now 
_ furnished to any one anywhere in the world 
| by the publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
of London and Edinburgh, who expended 
the immense sum of $1,100,000 on the 

work. No sets other than those printed 

from the plates of the publishers, Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, are or can be 





A REMARKABLE SALE. 


| 
| 

The Times can offer in the United 
| States a limited number of sets 
of the genuine authorized edition 
of the EncycLop2pIA BRITANNICA 
at the same price as in England 
and with duty paid. Those who 
took advantage of the offer of 
The Times in Great Britain in- 
cluded the most prominent per- 
sons—Lord Salisbury, Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild, and the Lord High 
Chancellor, in the world of af- 
fairs; Lord Kelvin, Mr. Bryce, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Herbert 
Spencer, in the world of letters; 
the Princess Louise, daughter of 
the Queen, and H.8.H. Prince 








genuine. 





treats. These articles embrace - 
so vast a variety of topics, and cover so broad a field, that it is 
impossible to present in a single announcement any adequate idea 
of this unequalled work. 


THE WORK AT HALF PRICE. 

The publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, fixed the price for the 
cloth binding at £37, and for half morocco and full morocco at cor- 
responding amounts, and these prices, considering the enormous 
outlay, were not exorbitant. The Times is now in a position to offer 
identically the same work—the same in every detail—for less than 
half the former price. The reason why this can be done is twofold: 

First—The Times caused to be printed one enormous edition (in- 


Louis of Battenburg, among royal personages—to instance but a few. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

The Times makes the following special offer of monthly pay- 
ments: Upon receipt of $5.10 (one guinea), the balance to be paid in 
monthly payments of $5.10 (one guinea) each, the complete twenty- 
five volumes of the Ninth Edition will be sent to the purchaser, who 
will thus enjoy the use of the work while paying for it. (See order 
blank below.) 

Sets of the books in the different styles of binding are on exhibi- 
tion at the American office of The Times (London), 200 Broadway 
(Dun Building’, New York. 





Prices tor Cash Payments 


Cloth Binding, $82.45 ($99) (the 
Publishers’ price was £37], and 
by oS the Bookcase, $97.00 

20). 


Half Morocco, $101.85 (£21) [the 
Publishers’ price was £45), a 
with the case, $116.40 
(£24). 

Pull Morocco, $135.80 (£28), 
Gilt Edges [the Pub are pees 
was £65), and with the k- 
ease, $150.35 (£31). 

If Purchaser sends cheque for 
Sull amount he effects a saving of 
25 centa (shilling) on every $5.10 
(guinea), and no order form need 


I ericlose $5.10 (one Guinea). 


my next payment to be upon 
ing day of each month following. 


shall cancel this agreement, 


completed. 
[Signed]. 


[ Addreas}__ 


AMERICAN OFFICE OF The Times (London), 290 Broapway, New York. [Dare] 


Please send ( Cloth. price $86.70 (17 Guineas): 
me ‘*‘ The Times” Issue of the ENcycLopapIa 
BRITANNICA ‘9th Edition) bound in 


the balance of which sum I agree to pay you, 
elivery of t 
ntil such payments are comp 


shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. 
you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of $5.10 (One Guinea) to me 


Please also senda REVOLVING BOOKCASE, for which I agree to make three fur- 
ther monthly payments of $5.10 (One Guinea) each, after the payments for the book are 


Strike out 
Half Morocco price,$107.10 (21 Guineas). two of 
Fall Morocco price,$142.80 (28 Guineas). ) these lines. 
or anyotie you appoint, at the rate of $5.10 (One Guinea) a month, 
e complete 25 volumes, and my Lemagt ery Sap bogey on the correspond- 
ete I engage that the set, not being my property, 
further agree that if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which 


Strike out if Book- 
case is not desired. 

















be used. The form that follows is 
Sor the use of purchasers who pre- 





Ser monthly payments. 


Please address the package to_ a 
If books are to be delivered beyond Greater New York 
the purchaser should a4d here full shipping directions, 
whether to be forwarded by freight or express, 








A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Coloured Plates, and Brief Extracts from the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
will be sent upon application to the American office. Address, 


American office of The Times (London), 290 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1900. 


The Week. : 


The firm of Destiny & Duty has been 
dissolved, through the retirement of the 
junior partner. This firm was organized 
at the White House, on the outbreak of 
the Spanish war in 1898, by the McKin- 
ley-Hanna Syndicate, with the President 
as silent partner. Duty was taken in at 
the latter’s suggestion, on account of its 
high standing with the religious public, 
although Hanna always insisted that 
there was no need of “pandering to the 
better element.” The firm did a large 
and lucrative business from the start, 
the orders from spread-eagle orators of- 
ten taxing the full capacity of its works. 
The dissolution is due to the officious- 
ness of the junior partner, through whose 
forwardness the President was induced 
to insert the following passage in his 
. message to Congress last December: 

“Our plain Duty is to abolish all customs 

tariffs between the United States and Porto 
Rico, and give her products free access to our 
markets.” 
This disgusted a large number of Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives so 
much that they threatened not only to 
withdraw their own patronage, but also 
to institute a boycott against the firm 
among their constituents unless Duty 
should be got out of the firm at once. 
Through the kind offices of Mark Han- 
na, the withdrawal has been amicably ar- 
ranged. The terms of settlement are pri- 
vate, but it is known that business will 
be carried on at the White House as be- 
fore. It is also given out that the sole 
authority to wave the Flag, and the 
copyright upon Loyalty, which constitut- 
ed the original stock in trade of the firm, 
are retained by Destiny. 














The text of the tariff bill for Porto 
Rico agreed upon by the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is much worse than any previous 
outgiving had made it, since it extends 
to that island our tariff duties as regards 
all imports from foreign countries, but 
does not allow free trade with us. It 
hands over the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico to the tender mercies of our tariff- 
protected Trusts, and then imposes a 
protective tariff on their exports to the 
United States. The island is thus put at 
a disadvantage in trade as compared 
with Jamaica and all the other West In- 
dies. Jamaica, for example, can buy 


her manufactured goods from the whole 
world without any tariff duties whatever, 
if she chooses, but Porto Rico can buy 
only after paying Dingley rates. The 
money actually collected in this way is 
to be used in defraying the cost of gov- 





erning the islands; but in cases where 
the Dingley rates are so high that the 
goods cannot be imported from Europe, 
but must be obtained from the United 
States, the amount collected at the cus- 
tom-houses will be the smallest part of 
the tax paid by the consumer. The larger 
part will be pocketed by the protected 
classes in the United States, who produce 
the goods. Thus the poverty-stricken isl- 
ander will become the victim of a for- 
eign monopoly, and will not have the 
benefit of the American market. We 
wonder what the Home Market Club of 
Boston will think of this treatment. It 
is exactly what American colonies re- 
belled against when they threw the tea 
into Boston harbor. It is taxation with- 
out representation. It is the colonial 
system of the eighteenth century. It 
makes a laughing-stock of our advocacy 
of the open door. It is a cool adoption 
of Imperialism of the Old World type, 
much worse than that of England, since 
England scorns to tax her colonies by 
means of tariff duties or trade monopo- 
lies. It seems impossible that such a 
bill can pass Congress in this age of the 
world. 


The results of the municipal election 
at San Juan, in Porto Rico, which has 
just taken place, are very instructive on 
the question of the political capacity of 
the people of that island. Under the 
election laws, it seems, the minority par- 
ty is entitled to one-third representation 
in the City Council, which is now com- 
posed of ten Republicans and five Fede- 
ralists. The latter, it is reported, trick- 
ed the Republicans in the election by 
voting on the Republican ticket for in- 
experienced men, thereby “freezing out” 
of the Council five of the best Republi- 
can candidates. If this does not prove 
that the Porto Ricans are capable of 
self-government, according to the stand- 
ard of our own politicians, what evidence 
could prove it? With two political par- 
ties already formed, having leaders as 
astute as these Federalists uf San Juan, 
our rulers ought from very sympathy 
to welcome the Porto Ricans to citi- 
zenship. Certainly our fellow-citizens of 
Kentucky must feel a brotherly yearn- 
ing toward these people, when they read 
this item of news: 


“On the 24th the Federals were celebrat- 
ing their victory at Fajardo, when they met 
a Republican parade. The collision result- 
ed in a riot, in which one man was killed 
and six were seriously wounded. Fourteen 
of the town’s best citizens are in jail, 
charged with murder.” 


The cries of treason which greeted 
Senator Pettigrew’s efforts to have the 
recently published Aguinaido statement 
embodied in the Congressional Record on 
Wednesday week, are all the more re- 





markable when contrasted with the spirit 
in which the attacks of the English Op- 
position in Parliament have been re- 
ceived, There, in what many of us have 
been pleased to consider a downtrodden 
monarchy, the right of free criticism and 
free speech is as clearly recognized as it 
was in the days when Fox and Burke ex- 
pressed their indignation at the policy of 
subduing the American colonies by force. 
Just as their utterances inflamed the 
Americans to a more vigorous resistance 
to the redcoats, so must the recent Eng- 
lish criticisms of the cabinet and its poli 
cy encourage the Boers to fresh efforts 
against the British armies. Yet there is 
no effort to suppress any one by dema- 
gogic cries of treason or by such utter- 
ances as marked the discussion in the 
Senate. Indeed, there could be no more 
open confession of the weakness of the 
American cause in the Philippines than 
the whole debate furnished, and particu- 
larly Senator Hawley’s statement that 
his objection to the publication of the 
document in the Senate’s records was 
that it might “encourage desertions and 
discourage enlistments” if it found its 
way into the hands of our soldiers. 


The folly of the Republican opposition 
must be plain when one considers that 
the Aguinaldo statement has been pub- 
lished by the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, not only in its regular issue a few 
days ago, but also as a broadside, and is 
now being widely circulated by the Anti- 
Imperialist League. Beside this circula- 
tion, that which would be given by the 
Congressional Record is small indeed. 
Aguinaldo’s statement professes to be the 
“Authentic Review of the Philippine Re- 
volution,” and to have been issued from 
Tarlak, Philippine Islands, September 23. 
1899. It is one of the many documents 
bearing upon the origin of the present 
warfare in the islands which the histo- 
rian of this period must take into ac- 
count when the responsibility shall be 
apportioned. Its most important feature 
is the claim that American officials, and 
particularly Admiral Dewey, made pro- 
mises of independence to the Filipinos, 
and that the Admiral treated Aguinaldo 
as an ally, received him with military 
honors, and saluted the Filipino flag. All 
these allegations are pronounced by the 
Admiral “absolutely false,” except that 
he did “make use of him [Aguinaldo] 
and the soldiers to assist me in my ope- 
rations against the Spaniards.” Much 
more important than the disputed ques- 
tion as to how far American officials en- 
couraged the idea of independence in the 
Filipino mind is the utter lack of tact 
in the treatment of Aguinaldo and other 
leaders of the natives, which has been 
thoroughly established. Gen. Charles A. 
Whittier, for instance, who was for 4 
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time Collector of Customs at Manila, 
holds that the present war might have 
been avoided if Aguinaldo had been 
treated with decency, and he presents 
reasons for this belief which seem con- 
clusive. 





The speech of Senator Caffery, in op- 
position to the Philippine policy outlin- 
ed by Senator Beveridge, was a very 
reasonable and conservative presenta- 
tion of the view that the Constitution of 
the United States protects all persons 
under its jurisdiction. He cited abun- 
dant authorities to show that the an- 
nexation of the Philippine Islands con- 
ferred citizenship on their inhabitants, 
and that they must be governed by Con- 
gress in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, or else that Congress must usurp 
powers of government. Moreover, he 
contended, the principle that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ought to apply 
in the case of inhabited territory ceded 
to the United States as a war indemnity. 
Whenever in such territory there was a 
government, or even a “germ of nation- 
ality,” he insisted, the United States 
would have no right to overthrow it. 
The usual question was asked Mr. Caf- 
fery, “What would you do with the Phi- 
lippines?”—to which he promptly an- 
swered, ‘“‘Let them go.” That, he said, 
would be better for them, and better for 
us. Such an answer as this is, of course, 
treated as irrelevant by the Imperial- 
ists; but there is no obstacle to letting 
go, except their determination to hold 
on. Destiny, we venture to predict, 
would not interfere if we were to re- 
cognize such governments as the Filipi- 
nos can organize, and extend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to protect them. 


A condition of great tension had been 
reached in Kentucky before the crime of 
murder had been added to the combus- 
tible matter collected at Frankfort. A 
thousand armed men had come therefrom 
eastern Kentucky, ostensibly to see that 
justice was done by the Legislature in 
its decision on the certificates of election 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
awarded by the State Board of Canvass- 
ers to the Republican candidates for 
those offices. Probably these men from 
the eastern counties really believed that 
they had a right to overawe the Legisla- 
ture, or to besiege it with firearms, if tae 
decision should not be in accord with 
their notions. They come from a region 
where the services of courts and sheriffs 
are commonly dispensed with in the ad- 
ministration of justice. They issued an 
address, giving their ideas of the funda- 
mental principles of liberty, and consti- 
tuted themselves a fourth department of 
the State Government. Being armed with 
Winchester rifles, they were necessarily 
stronger, for the moment, than the other 
three departments. It would be very 


, 


-Goebel in the Governor’s chair, 





strange if, in a collection of a thousand 
men possessed of such ideas, there 
should not be at least one man prepared 
to take the entire administration of jus- 
tice into his own hands. Indeed, that is 
the Kentucky way of deciding important 
legal questions. A few years ago an as- 
sassin waylaid and shot the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeals dead because 
the latter had decided a case against him. 
The murderer was tried two or three 
times, and finally escaped on grounds of 
insanity, and was confined for a short 
time in an asylum. In 1895 Mr. Goebel 
himself, the victim of the crime of Janu- 
ary 30, shot and killed the President of 
a bank in Covington in a public street 
of that town, in consequence of a quar- 


rel which had its beginning in a political . 


controversy. Mr. Goebel was acquitted 
by a jury. 





Whatever may have been the infrac- 
tions of justice and decency contemplat- 
ed by the Legislature, they could not be 
righted by the threat of turning the le- 
gislators out of their seats, vi et armis. 
We have no doubt that the Legislature 
was perpetrating a fraud on the elec- 
tors of Kentucky—a kind of fraud, too, 
which attacks the foundation of free 
government. The present controversy 
grew out of the so-called Goebel law, 
which aims to keep the Governorship of 
the State in the hands of the party which 
controls a majority of the Legislature, 
i. ¢., in the control of the Democratic 
party. The Democrats had all this ma- 
chinery in their own hands, and sup- 
posed that they should win by virtue 
of their control of the election boards. It 
turned out, however, that these boards 
did their duty in an impartial and hon- 
orable manner. Although Democratic 
party interests demanded the seating of 
they 
found that the majority of votes had 
been cast for Taylor, the Republican 
candidate, and they accordingly awarded 
him the certificate of election which he 
now holds. Under the Constitution of 
the State, however, it rests with the Le- 
gislature to say the last word as regards 
the election of the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Here was one 
more chance to upset the popular ver- 
dict, and it was the evident intention of 
the Democrats to avail themselves of it 
when the bullet of an assassin entered 
into the proceedings. 


Upon the death of Goebel his powers, 
whether more or less, devolved upon Mr, 
Beckham. The latter has the same title 
to the office of Lieutenant-Governor that 
Goebel ‘had to that of Governor, This 
is indeed irregular, consisting merely 
of a paper signed by a majority of the 
members of the General Assembly of the 
State. The reason why it is not more 
regular, however, is, that Gov. Taylor 
prevented the General Assembly from 





holding its sessions at the State capitol, 
and adjourned it to London on the 
ground of an alleged insurrection in 
Frankfort. On Saturday, Gov. Taylor 
declared martial law in Frankfort, sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, ar- 
rested a man named Walker, who tried 
to serve upon him (Taylor) a writ is- 
sued by the county judge, and held him 
for trial by court-martial. On Sun- 
day Walker was released from arrest. 
Neither the arrest nor the release has 
added anything to the dignity of Gov. 
Taylor. It has rather given him the 
character of a man of flighty purposes, 
as indeed some of his other acts had pre- 
viously done. The Democrats have be- 
haved with more moderation than was 
expected, and it looks now as though a 
way would be found out of the difficulty 
without a resort to force. 





Seven Representatives of the Repub- 
lican party and as many Democrats have 
reached a unanimous agreement leading 
to a truce. It is stipulated that Gov 
Taylor shall not be impeached or pro- 
ceeded against for treason, usurpation, or 
contempt of court. In return for this im- 
munity—which includes those who acted 
under his orders—he is to abstain from 
interfering with the action of the Legis- 
lature, and it is understood that that 
body is at liberty to pass an act validat- 
ing its proceedings in deciding the con- 
tested elections. It is not clear whether, 
in case such an act is passed, the sub- 
mission which the Republican candidates 
promise will prevent them from testing 
their claims in court. That would seem 
an unnecessary concession. But the most 
important feature of the treaty of peace 
is the provision that all parties shall 
unite in an effort to have the election 
law so modified as to provide for non- 
partisan election boards and to insure 
free and fair elections. If that result 
can be brought about, it will go far to 
compensate the State for the distressing 
scenes which it has witnessed. 


The visit of Bryan to New England, 
and particularly his experience in Bos- 
ton last week, have furnished convin- 
cing evidence that the old financial issue 
which dominated in the Presidential 
campaign of 1896, has lost its interest 
for the public, and that the question 
which will engage men’s minds in the 
impending national contest is the new 
one of Imperialism. The most significant 
fact is not that the last and the next 
Democratic candidate has paid little at- 
tention to silver, and devoted his 
speeches in the various New England 
cities chiefly to the situation in our new 
possessions and the problems growing 
out of the course pursued by the Mc- 
Kinley Administration. The important 
thing is, that his hearers—and he has 
had great audiences—cared little or no- 
thing for discussion of the currency, but 
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were deeply interested in everything 
which Bryan said on the question of 
Imperialism. For instance, at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., on Friday, an audience con- 
taining many Republicans and Gold 
Democrats, as well as Bryanites, listened 
for nearly two hours with eager atten- 
tion to a speech which said nothing 
about ‘16 to 1,” and was devoted almost 
exclusively to the Philippine question. 





The propensity of the French to disre- 
gard the affairs of all other nations is 
occasionally a cause for thankfulness. If 
the French journalists should happen to 
discover the proceedings by which the 
Senate of the United States is now en- 
deavoring to ascertain the methods em- 
ployed by one of its members in securing 
his election, we fear that they might 
retort upon us some of the reproaches 
which we heaped upon them at the time 
of the Dreyfus trial. Bribery, did we 
charge? Very well, what do we say now 
of the use of money in the Montana Leg- 
islature? Is it true, our esteemed con- 
temporaries might ask, that Senator 
Clark paid $568,000 for votes, tendered 
$200,000 more, and spent enough in addi- 
tion to bring the sum up to $1,000,000? 
Was something said of evidences of cor- 
ruption among French officers? Per- 
haps the persons who were so painfully 
shocked at those revelations, or suspi- 
cions, will now disclose their feelings 
when sixteen citizens of Montana and 
thirty-eight Senators and Representa- 
tives of that State have been charged 
with giving or receiving bribes, and no 
proceedings have been taken to punish 
them if they are guilty, or their accusers 
if the charges are false. There were 


; dramatic episodes in the trial of Drey- 


fus. Documents of a startling charac- 
ter were produced; but nothing quite so 
striking as the $30,000 in notes which 
are now lying before the Senate; $30,00u, 
in the land of the Almighty Dollar, which 
no one admits ever belonged to him, and 
no one now ventures to claim! There 
were witnesses against Dreyfus who were 
said to have perjured themselves. But 
there were none who declared that they 
sold their votes to one man, and then 
sold their testimony as to their own 
corruption to his enemy. There were in- 
stances in the Dreyfus case where. it 
seemed that witnesses deviated from the 
truth for the sake of shielding their su- 
perior officers, or with the idea of saving 
the honor of the army. But in the Clark 
case we have a witness who coolly ad- 
mits that he found it necessary “to as- 
sume a position of falsehood” in order 
to attain his virtuous ends, and who de- 
fines a lie as “an untruth told to a per- 
son who has a right to know the truth”; 
untruth in a good cause being justified. 





Sydney Smith’s celebrated description 
of the tax-ridden British citizen, who 


was finally committed to the grave “to 
be taxed no more,”’ would not apply in 
the city of Philadelphia. Nothing is more 
common in that community than for a 
man to keep on paying taxes after he is 
dead and buried. It is provided by law 
that a citizen may request that his poll- 
tax be paid, and the Republican city 
committee has benevolently complied 
with this request in the case of 30,000 
alleged voters. The Receiver of Taxes 
admits that many of these voters have 
ceased to exist, if they ever existed, but 
he maintains that his duty is confined 
to erasing such names as are written 
in one handwriting; preventing reform 
organizations, meanwhile, from inspect- 
ing the lists. One of these organizations 
lately ascertained that in one ward thero 
were hundreds of these disembodied 
citizens, whose undying patriotism im- 
pelled them to keep on paying their poll- 
taxes and vicariously casting their votes. 
Exposures of this kind do not seriously 
disturb the placidity of the mass of the 
Philadelphians, but some of them mani- 
fest impatience at the appropriation of 
$25,000 by the municipal government for 
the benefit of the coming Republican 
convention. Taxpayers not belonging to 
the Republican party seem inclined to re- 
gard this application of public funds to 
partisan ends as inexpedient; but it must 
be said that the Republican politicians 
have done many things worse than this 
with impunity. 


“A situation full of humiliation, and 
not free from danger.” Such was the 
frank language in which the British Pre- 
mier last week described the state of 
things in the British empire upon the 
assembling of Parliament. The tone of 
the speeches for the Government was 
distinctly apologetic. The Duke of Somer- 
set, who moved the address in reply to 
the Queen’s speech in the House of 
Lords, urged the necessity for reform in 
the military administration, and said 
that “hitherto the army seemed to have 
existed for the benefit of the War Office, 
and in future the War Office must exist 
for the benefit of the army.” The Pre- 
mier in turn admitted the deficiencies 
of the existing system, remarking that 
“the Treasury had acquired a power 
which was not to the public benefit.” 
Lord Salisbury also conceded that the 
Government had lacked the information 
which it ought to have had as to the 
importation of arms into the Transvaal 
and the other preparations of the Boers 
for war. His only excuse was that other 
nations spend enormous sums in getting 
such facts about possible enemies, even 
the Transvaal Government using £800,- 
000 in a single year, as he had heard on 
high diplomatic authority, while Eng- 
land has allowed only “small sums” for 
such purposes, which rendered it impos- 
sible for the cabinet to have omni- 








science. Altogether it was with a most 


deprecatory air that the Government 
leaders faced the Opposition. 


The attitude of the Opposition showed 
that the Jingo theory of ‘standing by the 
flag” without a murmur of criticism, 
which the McKinley Administration has 
tried so hard to enforce in the United 
States, will not be accepted in Great 
Britain. Lord Rosebery, believer in ad- 
vanced imperialism as he has seemed of 
late years, said frankly that the Premier 
“made it difficult for the man in the 
street to support his policy,”’ and insist- 
ed that it was “necessary to know what 
the Government is going to do.’ In this 
country the McKinley syndicate have 
urged that the people ought to be willing 
to trust everything to the wisdom of the 
President. In Great Britain the cabinet 
would like to have the people leave 
everything to her Majesty's Government. 
But Lord Rosebery does not hesitate to 
say that “‘the country will have to be in- 
spired by a loftier tone and truer patriot- 
ism than that shown by the Prime 
Minister.” It is already evident at Wash- 
ington that the attempt to prevent dis-~ 
cussion and criticism, on the ground that 
they are unpatriotic, will prove equally 
futile. 


At a recent meeting of the Vice-Regal 
Council of India, it was announced that 
the expenditure on account of the famine 
was estimated at between thirty and 
forty million rupees for the period up to 
the end of March. Twenty-two million 
persons were then suffering in British 
territory, it was computed, and twenty- 
seven million in the native states. The 
Viceroy stated that the famine-stricken 
area had expanded to a degree surpass- 
ing the worst fears, and that the country 
was now face to face with a scarcity 
of cattle, water, and food terrible in 
character and intensity. Three and a 
quarter millions of people were then in 
receipt of relief, and the Government 
would do what it could, but, the Viceroy 
added, ominously: “In 1897, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds were contributed by 
England, and the world shared in our 
sorrow, but now we have to struggle 
alone, for the whole thoughts of England 
and of every Englishman in the world 
are centred in South Africa.” A small 
part of the money already spent on an 
unnecessary war, and a very small part 
of what will be spent, would save hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
human beings from the miseries of fa- 
mine. Probably a thousand Hindus 
could be kept alive for what it costs 
to kill one Boer. Possibly the starving 
people of Porto Rico may feel that it. 
would be more humane on our part to 
divert to their relief a portion of the 
funds employed in hunting down the 
Filipinos. But in all wars, the check to 
public benevolence is one of the elements 





of “hellishness.” 
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THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


The reports that England has consent- 
ed to modify the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
turn out to be correct. The problem 
which Mr. Blaine rushed at in his eager, 
blundering way, with those ludicrous ar- 
guments and that gross garbling which 
Lord Granville so cruelly exposed, Sec- 
retary Hay appears to have solved satis- 
factorily. It is one diplomatic triumph 
more to be added to his achievement in 
securing the open door in China. 

And it is not merely a diplomatic 
triumph; it is a victory of good sense 
and civilization. It is a negotiation in 
which both parties to it see their ideas 
prevail. The great aim of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, so far as it related to an 
Isthmian canal, looked to the neutraliza- 
tion and perfect freedom of any water- 
way that might be cut. Secretary Hay 
now undertakes to guarantee that this 
chief end of the treaty shall be safe- 
guarded. The canal is to be as open as 
the high seas to the commerce of the 
world. If built under “‘the exclusive con- 
trol and management” of the United 
States, it is yet to favor our ships no 
more than those of any other nation. In 
peace or war, merchantmen or battle- 
ships are to come and go as freely as 
through the Suez Canal. No military ad- 
vantage is to accrue to us by possession 
of the canal or its termini. We even un- 
dertake not to fortify its approaches. 
All is to be open and equai to all. This 
represents such a distinct and enlight- 
ened advance over what American diplo- 
macy has hitherto contended for that 
Mr. Hay is to be warmly congratulated 
upon his success. 


We could wish, however, that he were 
well out of the woods with his new 
treaty, or convention. That it will meet 
with bitter and unreasoning opposition 
is clear. All the consistent foes of Eng- 
land in this country—and they are many 
and vociferous—will soon begin to rage 
after their manner. They would attack 
any agreement with Great Britain, even 
if it gave us everything we asked for. 
The only way they can get on happily 
with England is always to be disagree- 
ing with her. And they will be sure to 
suspect the existence of some hidden 
quid pro quo. Suppose they find that 
Secretary Hay has made a slight conces- 
sion in the matter of the Alaskan boun- 
dary; will they not tear him to pieces? 
If all else fails, they will pounce upon 
the very concession he has made in re- 
spect of the military control of the 
canal. To waive that will be a deadly 
sin in their eyes. Is Mr. Hay prepared 
to deny that the canal must be a part 
of our coast line? Does he make light 
of the contention of our Congressional 
strategists that to allow foreign war- 
ships the right to pass through it free- 
ly in time of war would be equivalent 
to national suicide? There will be live- 
ly times when all these things come up 









in the secret session of the Senate. We 
doubt if Senator Morgan can contain 
himself even in open session. He will 
see in Mr. Hay’s negotiation a direct 
flouting of his own bill and report re- 
ferring to a Nicaragua canal. Morgan’s 
bill directs the President in express 
terms not only to “excavate” a canal, but 
to “defend” it. What is the use of a canal 
which you cannot defend—that is, go to 
war over? Moreover, Senator Morgan 
would have “fortifications for the de- 
fence of the canal.” Shall these be base- 
ly abandoned at the request of the wily 
Briton? We have always maintained 
that a good part of the eagerness among 
politicians for an Isthmian canal was 
due to their hope of getting a rousing 
international quarrel by means of it. 
Their zeal will rapidly cool if it is to be 
a tame work of peace, for ever dedicated 
to peace; and their disappointment may 
take the form of a savage turning upon 
the Secretary who has tried to rob 
them of an ancient feud. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty extended, 
and we understand its prospective modi- 
fication will extend, not simply to the 
Nicaraguan route, but to any route what- 
ever that may be pitched upon as the 
best for a canal across the Isthmus. In 
so far, and pending the report of our 
investigating commission, the scales are 
held even as between the Nicaragua and 
the Panama locations. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that there are other 
and serious diplomatic difficulties in the 
way of the Nicaragua route. These are 
the treaties still in force between Nicara- 
gua, on the one hand, and Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Belgium, on the 
other, securing to those nations equal 
rights in any interoceanic canal that 
may be constructed through Nicaraguan 
territory. Of course, if Secretary Hay is 
prepared to guarantee equal rights to all, 
it will doubtless be an easy matter to 
secure the abrogation or modification of 
the treaties mentioned. But they are 
still in vigor, and, until got out of the 
way, constitute an effective diplomatic 
barrier to our exclusive control of a 
canal via Lake Nicaragua. 

Why, then, are the Nicaragua bills so 
urgently pressed in Congress? Why is 
the word quietly passed around that the 
Administration has set its heart on pass- 
ing them? Why, above all, is it proposed 
to adopt the exceedingly awkward and 
irregular course of going blindly ahead 
without waiting for the report of our 
own commission? Well, we gather that 
Hanna very much desires the beginning 
of a canal as a political asset in Mr. 
McKinley’s campaign for reélection. He 
desires to include that in the gorgeous 
programme with which the country is 
to be beguiled. Here was a problem 
which had troubled our statesmen for 
more than half a century; but the great 
McKinley came along, and, lo! he loosed 
the Gordon knot of it, “familiar as -his 
garter,” Hanna also regarded the com- 
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mission as a mean trick played upon him 
by Speaker Reed in the last Congress. 
Worse than simply refusing the money 
for the canal last year, it shoved the 
question along till next year. Why wait 
for the report of the eminent engineers 
when their appointment was a legacy 
left by a man now out of politics? Such, 
we understand, is the present working 
of the Ohio intellect, which does not see 
how indecent haste would leave the Pre- 
sident in the attitude of eating his own 
words and repudiating his own appoint- 
ees, and would be practically a fraud 
on the country. The legislative part of 
the business should be done with as de- 
cent a regard for the opinion of man- 
kind as Secretary Hay has shown in the 
diplomatic part, if we are really to get 
‘a civilized canal in a civilized way. 


OUR CONQUESTS AND OUR CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


The report of the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in providing a tariff for 


| Porto Rico different from that which 


prevails throughout the United States, 
raises perhaps the most momentous 
constitutional question which our coun- 
try has ever faced. It commits the Re- 
publican party to the doctrine that Porto 
Rico is not in or a part of the United 
States; that the United States may have 
territory belonging to it to which the 
Constitution does not apply; and that 
Congress has power to act as the gov- 
erning body of such territory without 
any constitutional limitations whatever. 
It is not surprising that the Democratic 
minority of the committee say of this 
doctrine that the majority submit no 
opinion or decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to sus- 
tain the contention they make. It would 
be remarkable if a court created 
by the Constitution for the purpose of 
pronouncing on the constitutionality of 
the acts of a Congress created in the 
same way, should declare that that body 
is not subject to constitutional limita- 
tions. 

What that court has heretofore de- 
clared, when similar questions have come 
before it, admits of brief statement. The 
issue is a great one, but it is simple. The 
question whether the United States may 
acquire territory in war, or by treaty, is 
not now involved; and the power has 
been exercised so often that it would be 
unprofitable now to question its constitu- 
tionality. But the status of territory so 
acquired has been several times con- 
sidered by the court, and its decisions 
contain language so apt in its applica- 
tion to the present situation, and so con- 
clusive in its repudiation of the doctrine 
put forth by the party in power in Con- 
gress, that we quote it in the hope that 
it may attract the attention of the coun- 
try. : 

The case of Loughborough vs, Black, - 
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reported in 5 Wheaton, arose from the 
act of Congress imposing a direct tax on 
the District of Columbia, and it was held 
that. such taxes were constitutional if 
levied in proportion to the census direct- 
ed to be taken by the Constitution. The 
following words were used by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall: 


“The power, then, to lay and collect du- 
ties, imposts, and excises may be exercised, 
and must be exercised, throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Does this term designate the 
whole, or any particular portion of the Ame- 
rican empire? Certainly, this question can 
admit of but one answer. It is the name 
given to our great republic, which is com- 
posed of States and Territories. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the territory west of 
the Missouri, is not less within the United 
States than Maryland or Pennsylvania; and 
it is not less necessary, on the principles of 
our Constitution, that uniformity in the im- 
position of imposts, duties, and excises 
should be observed in the one than in the 
other.”’ 


The foregoing extract may be profit 
ably compared with this declaration of 
the Republican majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee: 


“(1.) That the term ‘United States’ in that 
provision of the Constitution which declares 
that ‘all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States’ 
means and is confined to the States that 
constitute the Federal Union, and does not 
cover also the territory belonging to the 
United States.’ 


The general principle laid down above 
by Chief Justice Marshall was amplified 
and made ‘more explicit by Chief Jus- 
tice Taney in the celebrated Dred Scott 
case. In view of some of the attempts 
recently made to maintain that Congress 
has, during all our history, been adminis- 
tering our Territories in the exercise of 
a power free from constitutional limi- 
tations, the following passages are pe- 
culiarly apposite and timely: 


“There is certainly no power given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government to 
establish or maintain colonies bordering on 
the United States or ai a distance, to be 
ruled and governed at its own pleasure. . ‘ 
No power is given to acquire a territory to 
be held and governed permanently in that 
character. . No one, we presume, will 
contend that Congress can make any law 
in a territory respecting the establishment 
of religion or the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people of the ter- 
ritory peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for the redress of griev- 
ances. Nor can Congress deny to the people 
the right to keep and bear arms, nor the 
right of trial by jury, nor compel any one 
to be a witness against himself in a cri- 
minal proceeding. A power, there- 
fore, in the general Government to obtain 
and hold colonies and dependent territories, 
over which they might legislate without re- 
striction, would be inconsistent with its own 
existence in its present form.” 


Such language as this cannot be ex- 
plained away. It gives a perfectly clear, 
intelligible, and consistent explanation of 
the status of territory acquired by the 
United States. It excludes, as thoroughly 
and completely as any language can do, 
the theory which the exigencies of pro- 
tectionism have forced the Administra- 
tion to adopt, that Congress, or the Pre- 
sident, can exercise powers independent- 
ly of all constitutional restraints. What 
decisions the Supreme Court may here- 





after render we cannot predict; but it 
has only to follow established prece- 
dents to insure to the people of Hawaii 
and Porto Rico and the Philippine Is!- 
ands the most important of those rights 
which the war of the Revolution was 
fought to secure to the people of the 
United States. To abandon these prece- 
dents is simply to hold that the men in 
control of the government of the United 
States can exercise the same autocratic 
powers over many millions of human be- 
ings that the Czar of Russia and his 
councillors can employ in ruling their 
subjects. 


YEAR ONE OF THE EMPIRE. 


It is now a full year since the treaty 
with Spain was ratified, and the ignoble 
and bloody war in the Philippines began 
—a true annus horribilis. Nothing but 
the gradual induration of heart and con- 
science could enable Americans to look 
back upon such a twelvemonth without 
shame. If they had been told on Febru- 
ary 6, 1899, that February 6, 1900, would 
see the work of devastation and death 
still going on, they would have shrunk 
from the prospect with horror. Why 
should the retrospect seem any less re- 
pulsive to them? Shall we add to our 
disgrace by pretending now to approve 
what then we should have vehemently 
reprobated? At any rate, we cannot hon- 
estly refrain from reckoning up the bit- 
ter humiliations of this year in Cathay. 
We admit that the moral balance-sheet 
is not pleasant reading; but to those who 
take offence at it, we must say, with 
Swift, that we write for their amend- 
ment, not their approbation. 

In one respect all are agreed—this 
Philippine year has been one of illusion 
succeeding illusion, and hope deferred. 
The war has dragged on its misery be- 
yond all computation. A pitiful collec- 
tion of unfulfilled prophecies could be 
made out of Gen. Otis’s dispatches and 
the official utterances of the Government 
at Washington. Thus, on March 17, near- 
ly a year ago, the Administration assured 
the country that hostilities would end 
“within a very short time.” On March 
24 we were informed that the insurgent 
army would have “ceased to exist” after 
Otis had delivered his next blow. Otis 
himself telegraphed on April 3 that the 
insurgent Government was in a “peril- 
ous condition.” On April 4 the War 
Department was confident that “the 
backbone of the insurrection is broken.” 
By April 29 Gen. Otis was positive that 
the insurgents were “tired of war.” On 
May 18 the “end of the insurrection was 
at hand.” But why go on with the re- 
cord of promises never kept, and flatter- 
ing hopes always dashed to the earth? 
Everybody recalls the general fact. The 
American people has been fed for a year 
on official optimism respecting the Phi- 
lippines. The resisting power of the na- 
tives, the number of troops needed to 
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subdue them, the cost of the war, have 
all been grossly miscalculated, so that 
we have to look back on a twelvemonth 
of disappointment and thwarting and 
humiliation, merely as respects our ca 
pacity to make war intelligently. 

But on the side of moral and political 
standards and ideals, the year has 
brought us a disillusionment still more 
grievous. Its steps can be conveniently 
traced in the person of the President. 
He stands as a general type of the peo 
ple in this regard—the “homme moyen,” 
if there ever was one; and his own pro- 
gress from first enduring to pitying and 
then embracing the Philippine vice is il- 
lustrative of the moral decay from which 
public sentiment at large has suffered. 
Mr. McKinley began by professing his 
earnest aim to “win the confidence, re- 
spect, and affection of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines,” and to bestow upon 
them “the blessings of a good and sta- 
ble government.” When the unhappy 
war broke out, largely in consequence of 
his illegal and mischievous proclamation, 
he still was able to say, as he did say at 
Boston, that “every red drop from the 
veins of a misguided Filipino is anguish 
to my heart.” But it was not long 
before he began to threaten the “cruel 
leaders” under whom the Filipinos 
fought so heroically, and to assert trucu- 
lently, like another Arolas or Weyler, 
that he would tolerate no further ‘‘par- 
ley’ with such miscreants. From that 
it is only a short step to the proclama- 
tion which he is now said to be con- 
templating, declaring all Filipinos in 
arms to be bandits, and so liable to be 
hung without trial. That would be a 
fitting end of the policy of “benevolent 
assimilation.” 


We do not mean to single out the Pre- 
sident for special condemnation, except 
as his official power and responsibility 
call for special severity of judgment. He 
only typifies the general decadence which 
results from the abandonment of princi- 
ple. The country has sinned with him 
and suffers with him. From tolerating an 
alleged necessary evil, we have gone on 
to defending it and then exulting in 
it. If the President does issue an 
order to string up on sight every Fili- 
pino taken with arms in his hands, he 
will be but executing the policy which 
too many people are advocating with un- 
conscious brutality. Such is the sure 
acceleration of tyranny when once we 
adopt its methods. That is the true ex- 
planation of the cries of “Treason” heard 
even in the Senate. It has come to be 
felt that every objection to what is going 
on in the Philippines is an affront to 
the head of the state, an impairment of 
the reverence and awe due him, and so 
a lessening of his chances of reélection. 
Who could be a more unblushing traitor 
than one who hoped that Mr. McKinley’s 
Philippine performances would endanger 
his continuance in office? 

To get a proper perspective for the 
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humiliation which the United States have 
undergone through this Philippine busi- 
ness, we need to look at the matter from 
the international point of view. What a 
disgrace it is for us to encounteron every 
hand sneers at our good faith, taunts at 
our incompetence, and cries of disgust 
at our professed ardor for liberty! 
Even Spaniards talk condescendingly of 
our ignorant blundering in the Philip- 
pines. You cannot speak with an Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman or German about 
the Philippines without seeing how we 
have,and deserve,their wondering scorn. 
The Boer war has come as a timely 
touchstone of what we have lost. One 
cry of “How about the Filipinos?” is 
sufficient to check the most eloquent 
orator in the midst of his appeals for the 
heroic Dutchmen of South Africa. We 
have disabled ourselves from expressing 
sympathy with any oppressed people on 
earth. Our generous professions of love 
for liberty stick in our throats (the 
blood of Danton chokes us) as we think 
of what we have been doing in this Year 
One of our new Empire. 

If the events of the past twelvemonth 
have been thus melancholy for ourselves, 
what have they been to the Filipinos? 
We are bound to consider their feelings 
in reckoning up the total result. Even 
granting that we have the noblest im- 
pulses in the world, and the best inten- 
tions, we have to take into the account 
what they think of us. Their sentiment 
towards us is what we are mainly trying 
to influence, and what is that sentimént 
to-day? What would an educated Filipi- 
no say had been the chief import of the 
year past to his people? He would have 
a terrible array of disasters to specify. 
He would point to dawning hopes of li- 
berty crushed to earth by the land of 
liberty; to broken promises; to trenches 
full of Filipino dead; to smoking heaps 
where once were happy villages; to de- 
solate fields and ruined industries and 
starving women and children; to sol- 
diers, with no heart in their task, pur- 
suing the defenders of freedom to their 
last stronghold in the mountains—and 
he would say: 

‘These are the tyrant's trophies of a year.” 





THE NEW CONSULAR BILL. 


The question of a reform in our con- 
sular service was, it will be remembered, 
taken up seriously over a year ago by a 
number of the chief chambers of com- 
merce throughout the country; the 
Cleveland Chamber of Jommerce, 
through its then President, Harry A. 
Garfield, being in the lead. Of course, no 
action was had by the last Congress, as 
questions growing out of the war with 
Spain pushed all other measures aside. 
The matter has now been revived before 
the present Congress, and at the joint 
invitation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York through Mr. 
Schwab, and of the Cleveland Chamber 
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through Mr. Garfield, a concerted effort 
is being made by the principal trade or- 
ganizations to secure consideration of a 
new bill which has been introduced by 
Mr. Burton of Ohio in the House and by 
Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts in the Sen- 
ate. 

This is, we believe, the seventh bill on 
the subject that has been presented to 
Congress in the last three years, and it 
bears about it signs of expert prepara- 
tion, which its predecessors have lacked. 
It is announced that ex-Secretary Day 
has given it his general approval, and 
that ex-Secretary John W. Foster has en- 
dorsed it as the best measure thus far 
introduced, and earnestly favors its pas- 
sage. It is understood, also, that the 
State Department regards it with appro- 
val; but on this point there should hard- 
ly be room for doubt, as successive Sec- 
retaries of State have, for many years 
past, declared in favor of remodelling 
our antiquated consular service. 

The new bill provides for Consuls- 
General of three classes, with salaries 
from $5,000 to $8,000 per annum, and for 
consuls of six classes, with salaries ris- 
ing from $1,500 to $5,000 per annum. It 
requires a reclassification of all the ex- 
isting consular offices, and permits the 
abolishing of any that are or shall be- 
come superfluous. All the present in- 
cumbents are to be assigned to consulates 
with salaries as nearly as possible the 
same as those they now receive, after 
which they are to be gradually recalled 
and subjected to the same examination 
as is required for entrance to the service. 
Those who pass are to be definitively 
a part of the new system, and those who 
fail are to be dropped out. The service 
is to be arranged by classes and not by 
places, so that the consuls may be shift- 
ed from one station to another, accord- 
ing to the needs of the service. All un- 
official fees, which now go into the con- 
suls’ pockets, and the full amount of 
which no one can more than guess at, 
are to be turned into the Treasury, so 
that the only compensation shall be by 
fixed salaries. It is probable that this 
provision would result in making the 
whole service not far from self-support- 
ing. Vacancies above the lowest class 
are to be filled from the next lower class, 
but the President may skip a class in 
making a nomination, provided he pub- 
lishes his reasons for doing so. 

Entrance to the consular service is to 
be after public competitive examination 
by a board composed of the Secretary 
of State or an official of the State De- 
partment acting for him, an officer of 
the consular service, and the Civil-Ser- 
vice Commissioners. The names of five 
persons who pass the best examination 
are to be certified to the President, and 
from them he is to make his nomination. 
A new appointee may be dropped at any 
time during the first year of hié service, 
but after that he cannot be dismissed 
except for due cause and after trial be- 





fore a board. A unique feature of the 
bill permits the assignment, by the Pre- 
sident’s order, of any consul to special 
duty in the United States for a period of 
not more than one year at a time, and 
permits the nomination to consulates 
without examination of persons who 
have been in the classified service of the 
State Department for at least two years, 
thus creating an interconvertible service, 
and making experience in the foreign 
service available for the home office, and 
experience in the home office available 
for the foreign service. The subjects of 
examination for entrance to the service 
are left largely to the examining board, 
but they are required to include a know- 
ledge of French, German, or Spanish, 
and no one is to be assigned to a consu- 
late in a country where the United States 
exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction 
unless he shall have passed an examina- 
tion in the principles of the common law, 
the rules of evidence, and the trial of 
civil and criminal cases. 

Such are the chief provisions of the 
bill. If, in the multitude of measures 
already before Congress, many of which 
will have the benefit of greater personal 
importunity than the consular bill can 
expect to enlist, the chances appear to 
be against favorable action at this ses- 
sion, the fact should not discourage the 
advocates of the reform, which is based 
upon just principles, and is rapidly ga- 
thering strength. 

Our consular service has been anything 
but a source of credit. It is true that from 
it has emanated an excellent series of 
printed consular reports, but these come 
from a small proportion of the consuls, 
and are, after all, rather a tribute to the 
system evolved by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce of the State Depart- 
ment than to the consular service aS a 
whole. Every traveller and eyery per- 


‘son engaged in foreign trade knows the 


deficiencies of the service. It is largely 
recruited from a class of small politi- 
cians who look upon it as only a tempo- 
rary refuge, and not as a permanent ca- 
reer offering any opportunity of advance- 
ment. From such a class it would be 
unreasonable to expect good consuls to 
come; and almost before they have been 
trained to their new duties, they are re- 
called to make room for other small po- 
liticians of a different political faith. 
There is thus no stability in the service; 
it is composed of constantly shifting in- 
dividuals, who are not wholly responsi- 
ble for their conduct to the service itself. 
The consequence is that our foreign 
trade suffers, that the rights of indivi- 
dual Americans are often put in jeo- 
pardy, that our prestige is lessened, and 
that we are humiliated in the eyes of 
foreign nations. In the face of this situ- 
ation, which the passage of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce bill would rectify, it 
would seem to be simply a patriotic duty 
for Congress to respond to the general 
demand in favor of the reform. 
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MOREAU. 


PaRIs, January 25, 1900. 

The life of General Moreau has never been 
written with the fulness which is found in 
modern biographies. His end cast a gloom 
over his beginnings; he remains among the 
dark figures of history. His great victories 
are mixed up with the darkest days of 
the French Revolution; his name, however, 
will always be connected with the famous 
Republican armies of the Rhine—armies of 
volunteers, led by young generals, which as- 
tonished the world by their endurance and 
their audacity, and which paved the way for 
the brilliant successes of the Empire. The 
history of Moreau’s campaigns belongs chiefly 
to the period of the Directory; he deserved 
to be considered as the worthy rival of 
young General Bonaparte, whose first cam- 
paigns in Italy astonished the world and 
began a new era in the terrible art of war. 

The operation of the armies of the Rhine 
in 1796, after the defeat of Jourdan, ended 
in Moreau’s famous retreat, which was con- 
sidered as great a feat as a victory. When 
the Archduke Charles, after having crushed 
Jourdan’s forces, forced him to recross the 
Rhine, Moreau had already crossed the 
Danube and the Lech, and was on his way 
to Munich. When he heard of Jourdan’s 
retreat, he found himself isolated; he im- 
mediately began his retreat by the valley 
of the Danube, having sixty thousand men 
following him in the rear, and expecting 
to find sixty thousand Austrians in the 
passes of the Black Forest. He fought a 
battle on his way, gained it, went through 
the Valley of Hell (Val d’Enfer), and reach- 
ed the Rhine in perfect order after a march 
of twenty-six days. After a petty engage- 
ment with the advance guard of the Arch- 
duke, he recrossed the Rhine by the bridges 
of Breisach and Hiiningen. This splendid 
retreat gave Moreau a high place among 
the generals of his time, and he was look- 
ed upon as a worthy rival of Gen. Bona- 
parte. 

I cannot follow Moreau in his successive 
campaigns. His reputation grew from year 
to year,and,after the battle of Hohenlinden, 
equalled that of Napoleon. The imperial 
army of the Danube in 1800 was a hundred 
thousand strong, under the Archduke John. 
Moreau had a hundred thousand men be- 
tween the Isar and the Inn. The opera- 
tions of the armies of the Rhine and of 
Italy were to be harmonized. The Archduke 
John suffered a great defeat at Hohen- 
linden; he lost six thousand men and six- 
teen thousand prisoners. The Austrians 
retreated in the greatest disorder; in twen- 
ty days they lost forty thousand men and 
a hundred and fifty guns. Vienna was ter- 
rified. The Emperor gave the command to 
the Archduke Charles I., but it was too late. 
When the Archduke saw the state of the 
army, he begged the Emperor to make peace 
at any price. Moreau, who had arrived at 
Steyer, consented to an armistice on condi- 
tion that Austria would treat separately 
from England, and that the fortresses of 
Tyrol and Bavaria should be placed in the 
hands of the French. 

From the day of Hohenlinden, Moreau be- 
came a formidable rival.to Napoleon; he 
became during the Consulate even a centre 
of opposition, Many of the generals and of- 
ficers of the armies of the Rhine were hos- 
tile to the heroes of the armies of Italy, who 
had become richer, more popular; they af- 





fected the Republican ways and manners of 
the first armies of the Revolutionary period, 
in contrast with the more frivolous manners 
of the brilliant officers who surrounded Na- 
poleon, and who already formed a sort of 
court. The Republicans, those whom Napo- 
leon afterwards called the idealogues, 
thought to find in Moreau the head of a 
real Republic, of a wise and constitutional 
government; the royalists imagined that 
Moreau would be tempted some day to play 
the part of Monk. 

Moreau heard them all, and gave no de- 
finite hope to anybody; his chief passion 
was jealousy of Bonaparte—a jealousy which 
becamé a real hatred, and was increased by 
purely personal considerations. The vanity of 
his wife and his mother-in-law, Madame Hu- 
lot, had been wounded by the First Consul 
and Madame Bonaparte. The relations be- 
tween Napoleon and Moreau became such 
that, in the great trial of 1804 of the royalist 
George Cadoudal and Pichegru, Moreau was 
designated by Napoleon as their accomplice 
and condemned to two years’ imprisonment. 
He was held up as a promoter of civil war, 
as an agent of foreign Powers. There seems 
little doubt that Napoleon desired and ex- 
pected that the judges would condemn Mo- 
reau to capital punishment. He found the 
punishment too lenient, not wishing Moreau 
to remain in France, even in prison. At 
Fouché’s instigation, Madame Moreau went 
to Josephine, the new Empress, with a 
letter in which she asked for her husband 
permission to go to the United States. Na- 
poleon at once commuted the sentence ren- 
dered against Moreau into perpetual exile. 
Moreau started for the United States the 
day of the execution of Cadoudal and his 
friends. His name was struck from the 
army rolls. His private property was sold; 
under cover of Fouché’s name, Napoieon 
bought his hétel in Paris, which he gave to 
Bernadotte, and the estate of Grosbois, 
which he gave to Berthier. Moreau was 
not allowed to start for the United States 
from England; he received a passport for 
Cadiz and left Europe from Spain. At Bar- 
celona he was joined by Madame Moreau 
and their young son; from Barcelona they 
went to Cadiz, where, a few days after- 
wards, Madame Moreau was confined and 
had a daughter. They were obliged to re- 
main several months, and left only in July, 
1805, in an American ship. 

Talleyrand sent special instructions with 
regard to General Moreau to the French 
Minister at Washington, named Turreau. 
The arrival at Philadelphia was reported 
by Turreau in these terms: 


“Moreau lodged, after landing, with a cer- 
tain Madame Cottineau, who pretends to be 
a relation of Madame Moreau. The house 
was soon filled with all sorts of people, and 
the General had to receive ‘How d’ ye do's’ 
till he was deaf, and shake hands till he 
was lame. The next day a fraction of what 
is here called the army, two companies of 
the town militia, came to pay their re- 
spects. Moreau, not knowing the language 
of the country, was reduced to salutations. 
The ex-General remained only three days in 
town, and started for Morrisville, an estate 
which he has taken near Trenton.”’ 


Moreau established himself there, on the 
Delaware River; he spent his time in fish- 
ing and hunting, and made long journeys as 
far as the Mississippi, the Great Lakes, and 
(in the South) Louisiana. He spent his win- 
ters in New York and Philadelphia» Mme. 
Moreau, who was still young, was fond of 
society. It would be interesting to have 
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some account of the impression made by 
Moreau on American society; we know very 
Httle on this subject. Mme. Moreau made 
the acquaintance of a Frenchwoman whose 
husband, Hyde de Neuville, had been a se- 
cret agent of the Bourbons in Paris, under 
the Consulate, and who had been obliged to 
leave France. The two ladies met acct- 
dentally at a watering-place. Hyde de Neu- 
ville arrived in America in 1807, with a let- 
ter for Moreau from Mme. de Mouchy, but 
Moreau was rather shy of making his ac- 
quaintance. By degrees the intimacy which 
sprang up between the two ladies brought 
the husbands nearer together. Hyde de 
Neuville succeeded in bringing Moreau over 
to the idea of a monarchical restoration in 
France. 

Moreau was directly tempted in another 
way on the side of Russia. He was not 
willing to serve Austria or England, from 
fear of offending French feelings; he was 
not unwilling to form an _ independent 
French corps made up of soldiers who had 
served under him and to use this 
force, in alliance with Russia and Prussia, 
against the man whom he considered the 
scourge of Europe. Such dreams savored 
of high treason, and it was Moreau's mis- 
fortune to have entertained them. His In- 
dependent force never existed except in 
his imagination; his coéperation with Rus- 
sia and Prussia became a reality. In the 
month of August, 1805, the principal adviser 
of the Emperor Alexander, Prince Czarto- 
ryski, offered Moreau the place of general 
in the ranks of the allied armies. At that 
time, Moreau had left for America. He 
wrote a polite answer to the Emperor, re- 
fusing his offer. In 1812, when war broke 
out between the United States and England, 
Moreau offered his services to President 
Madison. His wife fell ill, and left for Eu- 
rope. Bernadotte, who had become Prince 
Royal of Sweden and had entered into the 
coalition against Napoleon, made new of- 
fers to Moreau, through Madame de Staél 
At the end of 1812, Moreau sent his atde- 


de-camp, Repatel, with instructions to 
St. Petersburg and Stockholm. He wrote a 
letter to Bernadotte, in which he said: “I 


am ready to enter France at the head of 
French troops, but [ cannot conceal from 
you my repugnance to reéntering it at the 
head of foreign troops.’’ He left America 
with a passport (under the name of Jobn 
Caro, born in Louisiana) on June 21, 1813. 
On July 26 he landed at Gothenburg, and the 
Swedish general who received him said to 
him: “You bring us in your person an 
army of a hundred thousand men.”’ 

Moreau left Sweden somewhat disgust- 
ed with the personal and egoistical views of 
Bernadotte, and, joining the headquarters 
of the allied sovereigns, found the Czar 
at Prague, where he met Jomini. The rest 
is well known: at the battle of Dresden, 
Moreau was riding next to the Czar, be- 
tween too English officers, Cathcart and 
Wilson; he was struck by a cannon-balil and 
mortally wounded. 


Correspondence. 
KENTUCKY AND THE BOSS. + 
TO THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: William Goebel, a Senator for the 
State of Kentucky and contestant for the 
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office of Governor before the General As- 
sembly, was shot and probably mortally 
wounded on Tuesday last, while entering 
the capitol at Frankfort. Kentucky has an 
unenviable and to some degree a deserved 
reputation for crimes of blood, but this 
most shocking episode of our history needs 
some explanation. I have yet to find a man, 
Democrat or Republican, of any standing 
who believes it was the act of any but 
some irresponsible and over-excited indi- 
vidual acting for himself alone. His escape 
amid the excitement that immediately fol- 
lowed the crime is regretted by all parties, 
as his punishment by process of law was 
certain. The crime itself has been extenuat- 
ed by no one. Both parties stand appalled 
at the monstrous conditions that made it 
possible; both want peace, both are afraid 
+o push their cause to the arbitrament of 
arms. But one man is responsible for the 
condition, and that man is the victim lying 
prone and dying at Frankfort. 

Goebel has his example in Quay, in Tam- 
many, and in the bosses of Ohio. These suc- 
ceed in their respective States, and resist- 
ance ceases with an indignant editorial in 
the opposition paper and then supine sub- 
mission. I take some pride in the thought 
that among us civil liberty is not so lightly 
held, and that resistance to the tyranny of 
an irresponsible political ring is not so 
feeble. We will not submit; and though our 
rougher virtues show at times the savage 
characteristics that exist unfortunately to 
some degree, yet we can give assurance to 
the world that liberty shall not die among 
us in our own time, that no political tyrant 
shall rob us of political liberty. Amid all 
this turmoil, life and property are safe and 
shall continue so. Kentucky even to-day is 
not an armed camp. Outside of Frankfort, 
business proceeds without disturbance. A 
calm, resolute, and determined people know 
their rights, and are determined lawfully 
to preserve them. A DEMOCRAT. 

LOUISVILLE, February 2, 1900. 


A HARMONY OF ABBOTT GOSPELS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: As you are nearer the Editor of the 
Outlook than many of us who have been 
trying to comprehend his apologies for Sulu 
slavery under the American flag, and 
destined expansion in general, perhaps you 
can the better reconcile his present argu- 
ments with comparatively recent teachings 
of Lyman Abbott. In 1896 Dr. Abbott pub- 
lished an attractive little book, entitled 
‘Christianity and Social Problems.’ In it 
are the following words on self-govern- 
ment: 


“The birth at Bethlehem sounded the 
knell of imperial prerogatives and privileged 
classes throughout the world. What is 
liberty? ‘The true liberty of a man,’ said 
Carlyle, ‘you would say consisted in his 
finding out, or being forced to find out, 
the right path and to walk therein; to 
learn, or to be taught, what work he is 
actually able to do, and then by permis- 
sion, persuasion, or even compulsion, to be 
set about doing the same. Oh, if thou 
really art my senior, my elder, or priest— 
if thou art in any way wiser—may a bene- 
ficent inatinct lead and ‘impel thee to con- 
quer and command me! If thou do know 
better than I what is good and right, I 
conjure you, in the name of God, force me 
to do it; were it never by such brass col- 
lars, whips, and handcuffs, leave me not 
to walk over precipices.’ "’ 


Dr. Abbott thus quotes Carlyle’s idea of 





liberty, which is a good plea for benevolent 
assimilation, and then he gives this vigor- 
ous answer: 

“No; this is not liberty; it is servitude. 
Servitude may be better than walking over 
precipices; but it is not liberty. Liberty 
is ability to do as one pleases. Freedom 
is the exemption from the power and con- 
trol of another; this is liberty. It assumes 
not that every man can safely govern him- 
self, but first that it is safer to leave 
every man to govern himself than to put 
any man under the government of another 
man, or any class of men under the gov- 
ernment of any other class; and, secondly, 
that there is such potentiality of self-gov- 
erning power in every man, such capacity 
to learn by his blunders, that he will ac- 
quire a wisdom and a self-restraint through 
the very perils of self-government, which 
he will never acquire under the protecting 
government of others wiser and better than 
himself.” 


This seems to be sound doctrine, but it 
does not harmonize with the Outlook. This 
was the doctrine of the Republican party in 
enfranchising the freedmen of the South. 
Kentucky, according to the Carlyle idea of 
self-government, may be in need of brass 
collars, whips, and handcuffs, but Dr. Abbott 
believed, four years ago, that it were better 
policy to allow the Kentuckians to learn 
through the perils of self-government than 
to place them under a protecting govern- 
ment better than themselves. Why does not 
the Filipino possess “‘potentiality of self- 
government, and capacity to learn by his 
blunders, that he may acquire a wisdom and 
self-restraint through the very perils of self- 
government, which he never will acquire un- 
der the protecting government of others 
better and wiser than himself’? If you can 
explain the Lyman Abbott of 1960 in the 
light of the Lyman Abbott of 1896, you will 
confer a favor upon a reader of the Nation 
and the Outlook. ARTHUR C. LUDLOW. 

CLEVELAND, O.. January 31, 1900. 





THALIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, in the 
“spinning and weaving’ of his novel, ‘Janice 
Meredith,’ appears to have caught up one 
small filament of rather doubtful quality. In 
the fourteenth chapter are some verses, pre- 
sumably of Mr. Ford’s composing, entitled, 
“To Thalia.” The opening stanza is as fol- 
lows: 

“These lines to her my passion tell, 

Describe the empire of her spell, 

A love which naught will e’er dispel, 
That flames for sweetest Thalia.’’ 

The scansion of the fourth line shows that 
the author accents the name Thalia upon the 
first syllable. In other words, he treats it 
as if it were a rhyme to “Badalia’’ (of Gun- 
nison Street), whereas, according to both 
rule and custom, it is a rhyme to “‘Obadiah.”’ 
That it is intended to be pronounced as a 
trochee is made clear by the remark put into 
Tibbie Drinker’s mouth a little later, that 
“If thee copies it fair, and puts in ‘Delia’ or 
‘Celia,’ ‘twill do to show to the girls.” It 
may, perhaps, be granted that to Tibbie and 
the Merediths a popular mispronunciation 
like Tha’lia would be allowable; but a like 
concession cannot be made to the _ hero 
Charles. He is a man of culture, who, know- 
ing his Pope, would surely recall the lines 
of the ‘Dunciad’— 


“There sunk Thalia, nerveless, cold and 
Had not her sister Satire held her head."’ 


And Charles is not the man to affront one 


dead, 





of the Graces by giving currency to a mis- 
pronunciation of the lady’s name; he is far 
too gallant.—Yours truly, 
FRED NEWTON SCOTT. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 4 aot 





A CORRECTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In the Nation appearing to-day, p. 88, 
on Hindu Proverbs, citing ne sutor, I see I 
have carelessly written ultra for supra (cre- 
pidam). I should like to correct the obvious 
error.—Yours truly, 

WASHBURN HOPKINS. 

New Haven, February 1, 1900. 








Notes. 


‘John Ruskin,’ by M. H. Spielmann, will be 
issued directly from the press of J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

A. Wessels Co. of this city, successors to 
M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels, announce 
‘London Souvenirs,’ by C. W. Heckethorn; 
‘The House of Commons,’ by Sir Richard 
Temple; ‘The History of the Temple,’ by 
G. Pitt-Lewis, Q. C.; ‘Aubrey Beardsley: A 
Catalogue of his Drawings,’ by A. EB. Galla- 
tin; ‘Ivory Apes and Peacocks,’ by “Isra- 
fel’; and ‘The Search of Ceres,’ poems by 
Sarah Warner Brooks. 

‘“Macmillan’s Pocket American Classics” 
series, set down for the spring, will consist 
of 18mo volumes derivei from Irving, Poe, 
Franklin, Lowell, and Cooper; “Pocket Eng- 
lish Classics’ will be continued with selec- 
tions from Milton, Scott, and Shaxspere. The 


‘same house has in preparation ‘European 


Travel for Women,’ by Mrs. Mary Cadwala- 
der Jones, and ‘The Nervous System of the 
Child,’ by Dr. Francis Warner. 

Henry Holt & Co. are to publish ‘The 
Practical Studyof Languages,’ by Prof. Henry 
Sweet; ‘Specimens of Forms of Discourse,’ 
by E. H. Lewis; and an anthology for way- 
farers, ‘The Open Road,’ compiled by Edward 
Verrall Lucas. 

‘Trusts and the Public’ is the title of Mr. 
George Gunton’s new book, to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. _ 

Charles W. Sever & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
announce a second edition of Thayer’s ‘Cases 
on Evidence,’ to be out in August next. It 
will have considerable changes, remaining, 
however, of substantially the same size as 
before. 

Small, Maynard &.Co., Boston, have in 
press ‘The Anglo-Boer Conflict,’ by Alleyne 
Ireland, and ‘Indian Story and Song from 
North America,’ by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 

The American publishers of ‘The Expan- 
sion of Egypt,’ reviewed by us in No. 1804, 
are the New Amsterdam Book Co. of this 
city. 

Stately reprints at a very low cost are 
the two volumes of ‘“‘Macmillan’s Library 
of English Classics” before us, viz.,. Sheri- 
dan’s Plays and Bacon’s Essays. The se- 
ries, which will number at least twenty- 
five volumes, will make its way by handsome 
typography and careful collation of texts. 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, in charge of the latter, 
furnishes for each volume a bibliographical 
introduction, and no other apparatus is 
promised, In the case of Sheridan, he has 
followed Moore’s text, with correction of 
some carelessnesses that have been perpetu- 
ated, The text preferred for the Essays is 
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that of 1675, and the volume is filled out 
with “The Colors of Good and Evil” and 
“The Advancement of Learning.’’ The 
spelling has been modernized, and Mr. Pol- 
lard has generously added a glossary and a 
translation of the Latin quotations. This 
series, which ranges from Sir John Mande- 
ville’s Travels to Carlyle’s ‘French Revolu- 
tion,’ and from Shelton’s ‘Don Quixote’ to 


De Quincey’s ‘Confessions,’ must command a | 


widespread popularity. 

A still more striking reprint is the small- 
quarto edition of Gilbert White's ‘Natural 
History of Selborne’ (London and New 
York: John Lane), edited by the late Grant 
Allen. This is so handsomely printed and 
bound, so copiously and aptly illustrated, 
so carefully edited and indexed, as to dis- 
courage any near attempt to rival it. 
Coleridge’s annotations upon his own copy— 
made somewhat apologetically, for fear of 
“lessening the value of this sweet delight- 
ful book’’—are now first printed. They are 
remarkable, not so much as corrections of 
White’s occasional errors, nor even as new 
evidence of Coleridge’s encyclopedic know- 
ledge, but as adding the testimony of so 
sound a critic to the charm the book pos- 
sesses for so many and so different people— 
enduring after a hundred years and into 
nearly a hundred known editions. 

White’s influence that was apparent in Mr. 
Dewar’s ‘Wild Life in the Hampshire High- 
lands,’ which we recently praised, also ap- 
pears in Mr. J. Arthur Gibbs’s ‘A Cotswold 
Village’ (London: John Murray; New York: 
Scribners). This is a bulky duodecimo, 
handsomely printed and illustrated. The sub- 
title, “Country Life and Pursuits in Glou- 
cestershire,’’ is more aptly descriptive of the 
book, which is a pot-pourri of local history 
and tradition, fox-hunting, shooting, fishing, 
cricket, politics, landscape, and architecture. 
In this last feature Gloucestershire is rich, 
possessing not only the Roman remains of 
Cirencester and its environs, but examples of 
all the periods of English Gothic, from the 
early Norman churches down to those oak- 
raftered Elizabethan barns which pass for 
architectural masterpieces. In describing 
them, the author is appreciative and not too 
technical, whereas the lovely Gloucestershire 
landscape is apt to seduce him into a reck- 
less use of adjectives. His aim throughout 
is so modest (“to please rather than to in- 
struct”) that he is safe from unkind criti- 
cism, unless, perhaps, from the unhappy puf- 
fins whom he introduces as kin among the 
hawks (p. 112)! 

Those who have enjoyed Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett’s ‘Earthwork Out of Tuscany,’ first pub- 
lished daintily some four years ago, will 
extend a welcome to a new (third) edition 
(Putnams), backed in white and gold, with 
the illustrations increased by several photo- 
gravures. It would appear, then, that the 
elect who have yielded to his impressions of 
Italy, and of whom in the second edition he 
could say, ‘‘Not more than two in every hun- 
dred who have read me have known what 
I was at,” have increased in numbers. 
Whether for what he calls the religion of 
his book, or for the poetry of his style, these 
fantastically entitled pictures, essays, alle- 
gories, and stories are warmly to be com- 
mended anew. 


Mr, Edwin Emerson, jr., had a brilliant 
opportunity for satire in bringing back 
‘Pepys’s Ghost’ to walk among our own con- 
temporaries (Boston: Richard G. Badger 
The first of his adventures are 


& Co.). 





told divertingly, and are quite in the vein; 
but dragging the old fellow through Cuba 
with the Rough Riders was cruel hard, and 
left him, on his return to Montauk, but 
the shadow of a shade. Pepys’s judgment 
of men during this incarnation seems, per- 
haps, less shrewd than of old. It was quite 
in character, however, that a man corrupt- 
ed by the loose and convivial ways of 
Charles's navy should have shrunk before 


| the austere rectitude of Admiral Sampson. 


Miss Pamela Coleman Smith, who hails 
from Jamaica and is vouched for by Tho- 
mas Nelson Page, gives us the ‘Annancy 
Stories’ (R. H. Russell), a collection of 
local negro tales on the Uncle Remus or- 
der. For Breda Annancy'’s usurpation of 
Brer Rabbit’s bonored position we are pre- 
pared, and likewise for the substitution of 
Breda Paarat and Breda Tiger, with other 
unfamiliar beasts, in the more humble 
réles. It is with some surprise, however, 
that we fail to find more of the familiar 
earmarks, that we had been led to believe 
were in this hemisphere visible in all negro 
animal stories, denoting their common ori- 
gin. We discover in this series but two 
which are even suggestive of those in Mr. 
Harris’s extensive collection. Annancy’s 
adventure with the wasps and as the rider 
of Breda Tiger remind us of Brer Rabbit 
and the mosquitoes and his humiliation of 
Brer Fox before ‘““Miss Meadows en de gals.”’ 
In other instances Grimm's Fairy Tales 
seem to have been the source of inspira- 
tion. Copious illustrations from the au- 
thor’s pen fill this little volume, which is 
not unamusing. 

‘Mexican Vistas,’ by Harriott Wight Sher- 
ratt (Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co.), pur- 
ports, according to its motto, to set forth 
certain analogies to the land of Edom, in 
compassing which “the soul of the people 
was sore discouraged.”’ But Mrs. Sherratt’s 
soul was never discouraged, in spite of 
the ruggedness of Mount Seir. The analogy 
might have been pressed judiciously in other 
directions. In more ways than one, Mex- 
ico is the American Edom. We have here, 
however, no critical study, but a jolly record 
of travel by a bright, jovial woman, who 
has presented her experiences in conven- 
tional language that will oppose no diffi- 
culties to the ordinary Pullman-car reader. 
The pictures of life are faithful and free 
from exaggeration, and the comments on 
customs and racial idiosyncrasies are un- 
usually kind and sympathetic. The illus- 
trations are a help to the text, but the 
reader should be warned not to follow the 
author’s spelling of Mexican names without 
verification. 

Signor Lanciani’s ‘Destruction of Ancient 
Rome’ (Macmillan Co.) is a duller book 
than we had supposed so bright a man 
could make. But it is obviously a pot- 
boiler, consisting of little more than a brief 
catalogue or summary of the destroyers 
and the things which they destroyed. The 
general reader will find the treatment too 
meagre to be of interest, and scholars will 
wait for the larger work promised by the 
same author. 

Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh may fairly be con- 
gratulated upon a piece of good and useful 
work in his translation of the ‘Letters of 
Cicero’ (London: Bell & Sons; New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). Two volumes are al- 
ready published, and when the whole (in four 
volumes) has appeared, it will furnish the 
first English translation of the entire series 











of letters which passed back and forth be- 
tween Cicero and his friends, a correspond- 
ence not surpassed in interest and importance 
by any other that is known. The two vol- 
umes cover the years 68-49 B. c. To each 
volume is prefixed an introduction on the 
principal events in Cicero's private life and 
on public affairs, and nearly every page is 
supplied with notes on social, historical, and 
biographical matters. Mr. Shuckburgh has 
succeeded in making the letters read like 
genuine productions, not rhetorical imitations 
of epistolary correspondence. The colloquial 
style which he has adopted is free from dul 

ness, and yet seldom degenerates § into 
offensive modern slang. We wish that the 
printer had left us a little more inside mar- 
gin, for the books do not open easily; 
the paper is good and the ink black. 


No. 40 of “The Religion of Science Li 
brary’’ (Chicago: Open Court Co.), entitied 
‘Kant and Spencer,’ by Dr. Paul Carus, be- 
ing a criticism of Spencer and his agnosti 
cism, and a comparison of his metaphysics 
with that of its true author, Kant, is well 
worth attention. In some recent remarks on 
Kant as an important precursor of modern 
evolutionism, were probably influenced 
unawares by one of the chapters of this 
brochure which had appeared in the Monist 
We shall not express approval of the acrid 
tone of the criticism, which is of a kind ob 
solescent even in Germany. To say that 
Herbert Spencer has been a man who 
“shirks the toil of research” is not to invite 
philosophical discussion, and is really 
much. It is difficult to conceive how such 
personalities can be to the taste of a philoso 
pher, i. ¢., of a man intent mainly on sup 
plying the defects of his own knowledge 
In this country, they will not even serve the 
purpose of the man who is only eager to 
teach. Mr. Spencer has surely put out his 
talent to usury if ever any man did; and what 
he has succeeded in accomplishing must, in 
any fair estimate, be called immense-——an 
epithet that leaves room for an infinite short 
coming, of course. 

Prof. Carl Budde of 
proved himself one of the most fruitful 
and original of the younger students of 
Old Testament problems. His Quina dis 
covery and his hypothesis of the “Song of 
Songs” and of the “Song of the Well” have 
been definite and permanent steps in ad- 
vance. A full recognition of the compara- 
tive method in history, sociology, and lite- 
rature has characterized his work, and his 
views, whether accepted or not, have al- 
ways tended to bring clarity into the sub- 
ject of them. Yet only with the present 
little volume on the ‘Religion of Israel to 
the Exile: American Lectures on the His- 
tory of Religions’ (G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
have we a connected statement from him 
in Old Testament theology. His attitude 
on many points, on some of which he dif- 
fers widely from the dominant school, was 
already known; but this gives us his re- 
construction, as a whole, of the early de- 
velopment of the religion of the Hebrews. 
In that respect the book has great im- 
portance for the specialist; and the non- 
specialist, to whom it is primarily address- 
ed, will find in it a lucid résumé of the 
positive results of the newer criticism. It 
is one of the best, if not absolutely the 
best, in the series to which it belongs. 

It may be of general interest to learn 
that the Library Company of Philadelphia 
has just been presented with five iarge 
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volumes of newspaper cuttings from for- 
eign papers during our civil war. The 
London Morning Star, Daily Post, Daily 
News, Daily Telegraph, Morning Chroni- 
cle, and Manchester Examiner are some of 
the English papers contributing to these 
excerpts. 

The desert sand-dunes bordering on the 
Nile Delta, their origin, growth, and struc- 
tural characteristics, are described in the 
Geographical Journal for January by Mr. V. 
Cornish. He touches also on the attempts 
made to check the progress of the sand, 
which in a stiff breeze amounts to three- 
quarters of an inch per hour, by plantations 
mainly of casuarina. The peasants ‘‘seem to 
have an inherited aptitude for the work [of 
planting], which they do with a will” for a 
wage of a franc a day. Vice-Admiral Maka- 
roff of the Russian navy contributes an in- 
teresting account of the Yermak ice-breaker 
and its cruise last August to the north of 
Spitsbergen, together with some observations 
on the movement, temperature, strength, 
gravity, and salinity of the polar ice. Its 
maximum thickness it was impossible to de- 
termine. An unexpected result of the cruise, 
which may lead to the use of these ice- 
breakers in arctic and antarctic explora- 
tions, was the discovery of the ease with 
which polar ice was penetrated in compari- 
son with that of the Baltic. The salt polar 
ice, fourteen feet thick, “provided there is 
room to remove the broken parts,” cracked 
more easily, and progress in it was more 
rapid than in the fresh-water ice in the Bal- 
tic “composed of pieces no more than two 
to three feet thick.’’ The Belgica’s experi- 
ence in the cutting of a canal to enable it 
to escape from the antarctic ice-pack would 
seem to tally with this. Both articles are 
fully illustrated. 


A specimen number of the Russian Jour- 
nal of Financial Statistics, printed in St. 
Petersburg, is being distributed gratis, and 
. presents some curious aspects. Announce- 
ment is made that a second number will 
also be distributed free, and the first year 
of the Journal will begin with the issue of 
September, 1900. No subscriptions will be 
received before August. Not only is this 
initial number printed in English, but its 
236 pages are devoted to a defence of Rus- 
sian finance against foreign criticism, no- 
tably that of the London Economist. It has 
the flavor, therefore, of a Government or 
official issue, and of a campaign document. 
However interesting may be the matter it 
contains—and many topics are treated—its 
political features stand foremost. The debt, 
liquor monopoly, and budget statements, 
and the account of Russia as a proprietor 
and capitalist, are all of value, and, with 
a little suppression of the polemical spirit, 
will do service in making foreigners better 
acquainted with the financial concerns of 
that great empire. The Journal is not in- 
tended to take the place of the Bulletin 
Russe, but to supplement it, more directly 
in its financial statements. Russian finance 
has always been a perplexing matter, 
for the policy of the Treasury has been 
subordinated to state policy. The editor, 
“Gd. B. V.,”" makes a good hit at the politi- 
cal statisticians of the United States Trea- 
sury, and points out their superficiality. 

A striking illustration of the remarkable 
celerity with which armies can now be 
transported from one part of the world to 
another was given in the recent “experi- 
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mental’? movement of Russian troops. On 
December 24 a force, variously estimated 
at from one to two battalions or divisions 
even, left Tiflis in the Caucasus by rail 
for Baku, crossed the Caspian, and then 
went by rail to Kushk on the frontier of 
Afghanistan, a distance of some 1,500 miles, 
arriving on January 1. While the act is 
described by the Russian military authori- 
ties as an experiment, it may be indica- 
tive of the intention of Russia to avail 
itself of Great Britain’s stress to break 
through to the sea and secure a port. 

A plan, first conceived thirty-five years 
ago, by Richard Wagner, and since then 
never quite abandoned, is just beginning to 
take shape in the erection of a new theatre 
at Munich. The proportions and arrange- 
ment of the interior will be those of the 
Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth, and the build- 
ing will be constructed in part after the 
plans drawn by the architect Semper in 
1865. It is intended exclusively for the Ger- 
man musical drama and the Shaksperian 
and other great classical plays, all to be 
put under one management with the other 
two royal theatres. The probability, there- 
fore, is, that after March 12, 1901, the day on 
which it is proposed to open the new house 
with the representation of the ‘Meister- 
singer,’’ devotees of Wagner will direct their 
pilgrimage to the Bavarian capital rather 
than to the crowded Franconian town. 

The representation, a few weeks ago, of 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Nora”’ in German before an enthu- 
siastic mixed French and German audience 
in one of the theatres on the Paris boule- 
vards, followed by favorable, even flatter- 
ing, notices in many of the daily papers, 
forms a significant contrast to the chau- 
vinistic outbursts of last summer. One 
ought never to forget that Frenchmen must 
not be taken too seriously in their mani- 
festations of hatred or of love. The gene- 
rous reception accorded to this German com- 
pany, the first that has ventured to appear 
in the French capital since the great war, 
is in large measure due to the artistic ex- 
cellence of the leading actress, Frau Agnes 
Sorma—a new proof that the highest art 
transcends the bounds of nationality. 


—Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, writes us under date of January 16 
as follows: 


“Salomon Reinach, whose judgment weighs 
as much as that of any archeologist in 
France, in the Revue Archéologique (1899, p. 
339), after giving the substance of an arti- 
cle contributed by me to the Nation of Au- 
gust 24, 1899, adds the following paragraph: 
‘The excavations at Corinth have cost about 
fifteen thousand francs a year; it is very 
little for excavations of this sort, and the 
American School with reason complains of 
not having larger sums at its disposal. Cer- 
tainly archeological achievements like the 
recovery of the topography of Corinth ought 
to suffice to recommend the young and va- 
liant school to the liberality of American 
Creesuses.” Prof. Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, 
who occupies a similar position among the 
scholars of Germany, in the Deutsche Lite- 
raturzeitung (May 6, 1899, p. 701), says of 
the excavation of Peirene: ‘By this the cor- 
nerstone for the topography of Corinth is 
found. One can wish nothing better for the 
young institution [the American School] 
than success in a great undertaking which 
of itself will augment its powers and lend 
steadiness to Its aspirations.’ These utter- 
ances of great foreigners are consoling; but 
they cannot prevent the enterprise which 
they praise from lapsing unless ‘haply they 
help to bring home to some rich American 
the importance of our work. With this ob- 





ject I wish to give these utterances a wider 
circulation.”’ 


—The current quarterly instalment of the 
Oxford Dictionary (Henry Frowde) is Mr. 
Henry Bradley’s, and carries the’ letter G 
from Glass-coach to Graded. Nearly twenty- 
one columns are occupied with the mono- 
syllable Go, some American uses of which 
have naturalized themselves in England or 
(as “go ahead,” ‘go back on”) are in a fair 
way to do so. “Go in for” is cited, through 
Bartlett, from the Tribune of December 25, 
1849; in 1862 Temple Bar tried it tentatively 
between quotation marks, in 1863, Kingsley 
boldly (in ‘Water Babies’), and now it is 
any Englishman’s property. Gen. Perronet 
Thompson, whose sympathy with our aboli- 
tionists made him an interested student of 
American affairs, in 1840 wrote of “the ac- 
tive, the wide-awake, or, as the Americans 
would call it, the ‘go-ahead’ portion of the 
Established Sect,’’ and in 1859 Mill asks, 
“Do we find in Canada that go-ahead spi- 
rit?’ while Kingsley in 1864 exclaims, 
“What a go-ahead place France is!’’ The 
Gallicism ‘goes without saying’ is first 
traced to Scribner’s Magazine in 1878, 
but it is, of course, much older. Gown, 
whose Celtic derivation is here dis- 
puted, has undergone fluctuations in Eng- 
lish usage, after being the ordinary word for 
a woman's garment in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have been more conservative than 
John Bull, and “in the United States it has 
always been the current word.” Grab, em- 
ployed intransitively, takes only at in Eng- 
land, while we feel free to use for also. A 
little dry humor lights up the record of the 
expression ‘‘good time,” which Pepys found 
handy in 1666, and Carlyle, Trollope, and 
Stevenson did not disdain. ‘‘Now regarded 
as an Americanism,” notes the editor. Good 
is another of the major articles of this num- 
ber. ‘To the good,”’ or with the balance on 
the right side, crops up in the Spectator in 
1882. Goody-goody is referred to Samuel 
Smiles in 1871. The formal development of 
Good-by out of “God be with you” is very 
curious. God is another voluminous rubric; 
and the fact that in Gothic and Old Norse 
it always follows the neuter declension, leads 
to the remark that “‘the neuter substantive, 
in its original heathen use, would answer 
rather to Latin numen than to Latin deus.” 
Gloat, though common in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was unknown to 
Dr. Johnson; and in 1755, Glee, meaning 
‘merriment,’ was to him a purely comic 
word. Milton’s use of Gloom nine times for 
‘darkness’ seems to have extinguished the 
serse for a time; it is next seized in 1717. 
The poets, by the way, let slip a sonorous 
word in the obsolete Governail, whether for 
‘rudder,’ ‘government,’ ‘reign,’ ‘state,’ or 
‘behavior.’ Golf, which most Americans 
sound with the J, the Scotch pronounce 
gowf; and goff, ‘‘somewhat fashionable in 
England, is an attempt to imitate this.” 
Finally, as Shaksperian has got the better 
of Shaksperean, Goethian is here preferred 
to Goethean. 


—Volume xxiv. of the Memoirs of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy at Harvard 
College consists of Samuel Garman’s report 
on the deep-sea fishes obtained by the Al- 
batross expedition under Alexander Agassiz 
in 1891 in, the equatorial Pacific. The area 
dredged lay east of the Galapagos Archi- 


_pelago and on a line from it to the penin- 


sula of Lower California. The greatest 
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depth that rewarded the dredge was 2,232 
fathoms, and 900 out of more than 1,200 spe- 
cimens of fishes secured were bathybial, rep- 
resenting 180 species, of which 85 per cent. 
were undescribed, as equatorial deep-sea 
collecting had hardly been attempted before: 
1891. The result disproves a theory of bi- 
polar distribution, with absence of deep-sea 
fish from the torrid zone. The forms least 
capable of migration exhibit the greatest 
divergences in specific characters. In verti- 
cal distribution, temperature counts for 
much more than pressure, and the bottom 
having a light of its own (so that blind fish 
are rare), while the light from the surface 
reaches to 200 fathoms, the dark interme- 
diate zone is one of passage, not of habitat. 
There appears to be evidence of a gradual 
upheaval of the Isthmus of Panama, permit- 
ting a commingling of shoal-water fish, 
while obstructing bathybial interchange. 
Such are some of Mr. Garman’s interesting 
conclusions in his general introduction to 
the specific description of the collection. 
There follow essays on the lateral-canal 
system and on the distribution of genera (in 
detail; a valuable list of the known spe- 
cies of deep-sea fishes, showing range and 
locality; a bibliography, etc. The ninety- 
seven plates, beautifully executed and cu- 
rious in a high degree, form a separate 
volume (xxvi.). The whole work is a model 
of its kind. 


—The second volume of the ‘Letters to 
Washington,’ published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. for the Colonial Dames, opens 
with Washington on the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia, in command of a force insufficient in 
numbers for the purpose of defence, and 
rendered less efficient by the want of pay, 
clothing, proper food, and a definite plan 
of operations. The Earl of Loudoun was 
echoing the complaints of Dinwiddie, and 
the latter was restive under the apparent 
obstinacy of the Virginian Colonel. Wash- 
ington’s position was thus a difficult one, 
for he was obliged to ward off criticism, to 
temper impracticable orders, and to feed 
and discipline his troops with little en- 
couragement from his superiors. It was a 
wholesome training for future service, and 
taught him that patience and regard for 
his men which were to be exercised to the 
full in the wider sphere of the Revolution. 
These letters of complaint, of correction, 
And advice point to his wide interests and 
connections, but leave an impression of 
thankless labor, until Col. Bouquet came 
forward, and some design and energy was 
infused into the campaign. Washington had 
broken down in health under the pressure 
of responsibility thrown upon him, but he 
was again able to bear his share when a 
military leader was substituted for the good- 
intentioned but inept and ambitious Dinwid- 
die. The advice of his friends, to endure all, 
bore fruit, and he was counted among the 
advisers of the campaign. This volume 
closes with Washington's election to the 
House of Burgesses. 


—Although the labor of the editor has 
been better bestowed and shows an im- 
provement in accuracy over the first vol- 
ume, some vagaries point to an absence 
of real appreciation of the responsibility 
of editorship. There is the same curious 
introduction of dashes, lines, and inter- 
lined words, meaningless in themselves 
and not illustrating the character of the 
writing. A half-dozen facsimiles of the 





letters, scattered through the volumes, would 
have cost less and been infinitely more sug- 
gestive and valuable. Not content with 
this minute following of the unessential 
form of the text, Mr. Hamilton adds (sic) or 
a note, assuring the reader of his accuracy. 
In the face of such parade, what is to 
be said of the use of Botomworth for Bo- 
somworth, wherever the name is found, al- 
though a mere reference to the army list 
would have prevented such an error? Mr. 
Hamilton gives no good reason for omit- 
ting entire phrases from Dinwiddie’s let- 
ters. The manuscript may be mutilated, 
but the letters have been printed by the 
Virginia Historical Society, and it would 
have been a simple matter to insert the 
missing words, thus saving the necessity 
of consulting both printings to obtain the 
sense. Where the writers of the letters 
have exercised so much freedom in spelling, 
it is somewhat rash to suggest error in 
the printing, but a few doubts are awaken- 
ed. As examples may be named county on 
p. 182, which should probably be country; 
“attain to influence” on p. 346 is a mis- 
print for attend; and a “sure and settled 
affair’’ on p. 140 is sometimes read as 
“done,” etc. The instances of actual mis- 
prints could be multiplied, but the follow- 
ing may serve to show carelessness: Hac- 
kett for Halket; Atkins (more than once) 
for Atkin; Massapipi for Massassipi; and 
Tulither for Tuliken. Mr. Hamilton will 
still find occasion for greater care in hir 
readings. 


—‘The Birds of Rhode Island,’ by Regi- 
nald Heber Howe, jr., and Edward Sturte- 
vant (Newport), is a privately printed book 
of about 100 pages, comprising a carefully 
annotated list of 291 species, with a review 
of previous works on the same subject, a 
full bibliography, and a chapter on the mi- 
gration of birds in Rhode Island. It has 
been prepared with great care and thorough- 
ness, and is in every way a credit to the au- 
thors. It is, moreover, the first attempt at 
a complete enumeration of the birds of this 
State. It is neatly printed on excellent pa- 
per, is very free from typographical errors, 
and, with its six half-tone plat@s, forms a 
very attractive and authoritative little vol- 
ume. In the case of the rarer species, the 
authority for their occurrence is duly stat- 
ed, each instance of capture being enume- 
rated and duly accredited. As a rule, the 
annotations relate to the manner of oec- 
currence of the species within the State, and 
give, in a general way, the dates of arrival 
and departure of the migratory birds. Three 
species, formerly more or less abundant, 
are recorded as extirpated, namely, the 
Heath Hen, the Wild Turkey, and the Pas- 
senger Pigeon. Ten species, most of which 
have been attributed to the State, have been 
excluded from the main list on the ground 
that there is not as yet conclusive evidence 
of their occurrence. This evinces a spirit 
of proper discrimination that cannot be too 
highly commended in the compilation of all 
similar lists, the value of which so largely 
depends upon the just separation of the 
known from the unknown. 


—One of the most interesting of modern 
languages is Hindustani. Formed artificially 
in Akbar’s camp, by the union of two 
radically different races, it has long lived 
as the tongue of soldier, bazaar-peddler, and 
servant, the lingua franca of Northern 
India, adopted perforce by the conquerors 


much as Saxon was contemptuously em- 
ployed by the Normans. It has been a lan- 
guage changing from day to day, without 
literature of any kind to fix it, lasting as a 
whole but of ephemeral form. It is not only 
satisfactory to have caught at last this 
floating composite; the language and lite- 
rature, such as it is beginning to be, furnish 
to the student a valuable parallel to 
the origin of other languages and li- 
teratures—for example, English and Al- 
banian. Of the scanty literature that has 
arisen in the last few decades, very little 
has hitherto been available without a know- 
ledge of Persian script, and even then what 
has been written has been difficult of ac- 
cess to those outside of India. A praise- 
worthy effort on the part of Mr. G. E. Ward 
goes far to relieve the embarrassment of 
such as have sought help in this regard. The 
number of “English ladies who desire to 
study Hindustani,”” for whom ‘The Bride's 
Mirror’ of Nazir Ahmad has been edited in 
Roman character with a full vocabulary and 
copious notes (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde), will probab‘y be 
confined to those whom fate has taken to 
India, but the book will prove useful to 
the student of language everywhere. For 
the tale itself as literature (it is a novel- 
ette), not much can be said except that it is 
placid. Its beauty lies in the fact of its 
being literature, terra firma, one of the few 
islands in the ocean of this shifting speech. 
Mr. Ward has unfortunately thought out 
some original ideas on the subject of lan- 
guage in general, and embodied them in an 
Introduction remarkable for its daring ig- 
norance, as an example of which may serve 
“Hindustani ék (one) derived from Persian 
yak,” in evidence of the “fact” that all 
words must originally have begun with con- 
sonants. But we forgive Mr. Ward his In- 
troduction in view of the excellent service 
he has done in providing a good primer for 
the study of Hindustani. 


GOSSE’S LIFE OF DONNE.-—I. 


The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Now for the first time re- 
visel and collected by Edmund Gosee, 
Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Hon. LL.D. of the University of St. An- 
drews. 2 vols., 8vo. London: Heine- 
mann; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1899. 
No trustworthy account of Donne's life 

existed before the Rev. Dr. Jessopp contri- 

buted a memoir of him to the Dictionary of 

National Biography. This, though brief, 

showed such acquaintance with the subject, 

and such appreciation of Donne's character 
as to lead to the expectation that the volume 
entitled ‘John Donne, sometime Dean of St. 

Paul's,’ which Dr. Jessopp published in 1897, 

would fill the long existing want of a satis- 

factory biography of the famous poet and 
preacher. The expectation was only in part 
fulfilled, for the work was but a sketch, In 
which the author “dealt with Donne as one 
of the great leaders of religion in his time,” 
leaving the other sides of his activity com- 
paratively disregarded; and in his preface 
he resigned the hope ‘‘of issuing the life and 
letters of the great Dean" to Mr. Edmund 

Gosse, as the man in England best fitted 

to accomplish the task because of “his sub- 

tile sympathy with Donne's poetic genius.” 

“It is from him,” said Dr. Jessopp, “‘that 





any adequate and elaborate biography is to 
be looked for.” It was consequently with 
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great interest that the students of Donne 
anticipated the work of Mr. Gosse and wel- 
comed its appearance. 

The material which Dr. Jessopp had been 
collecting for fifty years he generously 
placed at Mr. Gosse’s disposal. Other ma- 
terial was not wanting. There was, first, 
the delightful so-called ‘Life’ by Walton, 
one of the most exquisite pieces of biogra- 
phy in the language, inspired with the 
enthusiasm of admiring devotion, but as 
inaccurate and insufficient in its account of 
Donne’s career as it is tender in feeling and 
delightful in expression. Besides this, there 
was the confused collection of Donne’s let- 
ters published by his son in 1651, while 
other letters were to be found in the ‘Caba- 
la’ (1651), and in Sir Tobie Matthews’s Col- 
lection, printed in 1660, and yet other letters 
and documents, published and unpublished, 
were to be gathered from various sources, 
and to be used in what Mr. Gosse calls ‘‘per- 
haps the most imposing task left to the stu- 
dent of Elizabethan and Jacobean litera- 
ture,’”’ and the one “above all others dealing 
with this literature now required to be per- 
formed.’”’ While Dr. Jessopp’s interest in 
Donne was mainly in him as a divine, Mr. 
Gosse declared his to be mainly in him as 
a poet, for “to me,” he says, ‘Donne is 
quintessentially a poet.’” With Dr. Jes- 
sopp’s aid and promised revision, there was 
reason for hoping that Mr. Gosse’s work 
would afford an adequate and satisfactory 
Life of the poet and preacher. 

The book has been received in England 
with a chorus of commendatory notices. The 
Atheneum of November 11, 1899, declared 
that 

“Mr. Gosse’s subtle and solid study of John 
Donne justifies expectation. It will take 
rank at once, not merely among its author’s 
happiest contributions to the finer under- 
standing of English letters, but also aniong 
the all too few masterly biographies of sub- 
jects worthy to receive masterly treatment. 

That anything written by Mr. Gosse 
upon this particular poet would be full of 
sympathy, the world knew well; but let it 
be said at once that the book has other 
qualities, the possible absence of which did, 
when it was first announced, fill us with 
soni: trepidation. It is a brilliant portrait; 
it is also a laborious and exact work of 
literary history. The complicated and disor- 
derly material out of which it was necessa- 
rily constructed is full of pitfalls; and the 
little demon of inaccuracy, who occasionally 
takes his stand at Mr. Gosse’s elbow, has 
before now tripped him up on this very 
tople. It would be too much to say that 
there are no slips and errors of fact in these 
two bulky volumes; but, after making a 
careful and detailed examination, we are 
convinced that, in proportion to the diffi- 
culty and minuteness of the work, the total 
number of desirable corrections is infinitesi- 
nally small.”’ 


The final words of the Atheneum’s no- 
tice are: ‘‘We can only conclude by once 
moje expressing our sense of the debt which 
English letters owes to Mr. Gosse for his 
faithful presentment of one of its most un- 
paralleled and fascinating personalities.” 
The Spectator of the same date, while find- 
ing some points of question in parts of Mr. 
Gosse’s work, asserts that he has laid his 
readers “under an immense debt of grati- 
tude,” and “‘has rendered a permanent ser- 
vice to literature.”’ 

A large part, somewhat more than two 
hundred pages, of Mr. Gosse’s volumes is 
taken up with a reprint of all the accessible 
letters of Donne. Few of the one hundred 
and twenty-nine published by Donne’s son 
are dated, and they are printed in the ori- 
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ginal and hitherto only edition of them in 
almost inextricable confusion. Mr. Gosse 
has rendered good service in doing his best 
to present them in their due chronological 
order. Another large part of the volumes is 
occupied with an account and analysis of 
Donne’s poems and other writings, and the 
student or lover of the poet is likely to turn 
to this portion of Mr. Gosse’s work with 
especial interest, because much of Donne’s 
poetry, while it serves to illustrate his 
strange career and stranger character, pre- 
sents such difficulties as to require intelli- 
gent and appreciative exposition in order 
that its true merits may be understood— 
merits which led Ben Jonson, one of the 
most capable of critics, ‘‘to esteem John 
Donne the first poet in the world in some 
things.”’ 

In his second chapter Mr. Gosse deals 
with the eafliest of Donne’s poems, his Sa- 
tires, of which the first four were probably 
written when Donne, born in 1573, was hard- 
ly more than twenty years old. They are 
extraordinary performances for a_ youth. 
Though rugged in versification, they show 
as a whole remarkable breadth and keen- 
ness of observation and maturity of thought. 
Mr. Gosse introduces what he has to say of 
them with an account of the contempora- 
neous prevalence of this species of poetry 
in several countries of Europe. He attri- 
butes it largely to the influence of Casau- 
bon’s lectures at Geneva on Persius, and 
declares that “it is probably not too much 
to say that the criticisms of Casaubon cre- 
ated satire, in its exact sense, as a poetic 
form both in England and France.” But 
though Casaubon lectured upon Persius at 
some time between 1590 and 1600 at Geneva, 
his edition of Persius did not appear till 
1605, and Mr. Gosse seems to believe that 
the report of his lectures was so effective in 
England as to induce not only Donne, but 
Hall and Marston, who also wrote their sa- 
tires before 1600, to adopt this poetic form, 
and so effective in France as to determine 


‘the direction of the genius of Régnier, who, 


born in the same year with Donne, 1573, 
“tout jeune encore,’” says his biographer, 
‘“‘songeait & des satires.”” Such influence of 
a work of pure scholarship, like Casaubon’s 
notes on Persius, previous to its publica- 
tion, would be, if well certified, an unexam- 
pled fact in literary history. But Mr. Gosse 
attributes to Casaubon a still more remarka- 
ble effect upon European literature. He 
says: “The edition of Theophrastus which 
Casaubon was to revolutionize Buropean 
belles-lettres by publishing in 1598, was still 
unknown.” Casaubon’s edition of Theo- 
phrastus was indeed a remarkable work, 
and its notes still remain of value to the 
student of Greek literature. It was not 
published in 1598, as Mr. Gosse says, but in 
1592, and must then have begun to exert 
that marvellous revolutionary influence, 
which, so far as we are aware, has not 
hitherto been noted by any historian of 
literature, and is not referred to by Casau- 
bon’s most learned and sagacious biogra- 
pher, the late Mark Pattison. 

After general discourse on the Satires 
of the time; Mr. Gosse: proceeds to speak 
more particularly of those of Donne. In 
giving an account of the first of them he 
says: “Incautiously leaving his chamber 
for the streets of London, Donne is pounced 
upon by a ‘fine, silken, painted fool,’ the 
typical society man, who attaches him- 
self to his arm and sails along with his 


morose companion.” 





This sentence is -not 
eorrect. The Satire begins with Donne's 
bidding a “wild, uncertain” fellow of ‘‘re- 
fined. manners, but ceremonious man,” 
who has sought him in his chamber, to 
leave him with his books, and not urge 
him to go out. But finally yielding, he 
says: 
“lo! 

I shut wy chamber door; and come, let’s go.’’ 
Now they are in the street, and among 
the persons whom they meet are “fine, 
silken, painted fools.”” Mr. Gosse’s inac- 
curacy in this special instance is of slight 
moment, but its significance will shortly 
become apparent. 

There is no one of Donne’s earlier poems 
which is of more interest as an illustra- 
tion of his character than his third Sa- 
tire. It is an impassioned discourse, ad- 
dressed to an unknown person, on the need 
of getting and holding to religion. 

“Is not our mistress, fair Religion, 

As worthy of all our soul's devotion 

As virtue was in the first blinded age?’’ 
Canst thou dare all dangers of sea and earth 
for mere repute of courage or for sake of 
gain, and yet, overcome by temptations 
of the devil, the world, and the flesh, wilt 
thou, O desperate coward, to thy real foes 


and His, 
*‘who made thee to stand 

Sentinel in His world’s garrison, thus yield, 

And for forbid wars leave th’ appointed field?’’ 
Seek true religion. 

But at this injunction the question arises, 
Where shall true religion be found? One 
seeks her at Rome, another at Geneva; an- 
other accepts her whom he finds at home; 
another abhors all because all cannot be 
good; another loves all as one. But thou 
must allow but one, and that one the right. 
Distinguish between Truth and Falsehood. 

‘*Believe me this, 
He's not of none nor worst, “y seeks the best.”’ 
‘Doubt wisely; in strange way, 
To stand inquiring right is not to stray; 
To sleep or run wrong, is.’’ 
Strive, do hard deeds; seek hard know- 
ledge; keep the truth which thou hast 
found; accept not thy religion at the com- 
mand of Pope or King, for souls perish 
which rather trust the ordinances of men, 
though claimed to be of God, than God him- 
self. 

The whole satire is the utterance of in- 
timate personal conviction; it is full of vi- 
gor of thought, no less than of expression, 
and it is of the more interest because its 
main conception, that religious truth was 
not to be found complete in the creed of 
any one church, was one of Donne’s abiding 
convictions, as appears alike in certain of 
his letters and of his sermons. 

Now concerning this important and signi- 
ficant poem, the general meaning of which 
is perfectly clear, Mr. Gosse makes the 
statement: ‘“‘This is a diatribe against the 
extravagance and hypocrisy of the Religious 
Man!” and he further declares that if “is 
conducted in a darkness unusual even in 
the writings of Donne.” He gives to it more 
than two pages, in which there is lit- 
tle but what, in the work of a writer 
of different reputation from that of Mr. 
Gosse, would be rightly called strange con- 
fusion and error. 

The best known poems of Donne are his 
Lyrics. Like his Satires, they mostly be- 
long to his earlier years—years before his 
marriage in 1601, when he was twenty-eight 
years old. They are full of the buoyancy, 
the fancy, the passionateness, the reckless- 
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ness and insolence of youth. They have a 
general autobiographical worth, exhibiting 
Donne as an inconstant but ardent lover 
of more than one mistress, leading a life in 
which réligion and morality had little 
share; cynical, of poetic temperament capa- 
ble of high exaltatiohs and deep depressions, 
of exquisite delicacy of sentiment and ex- 
treme coarseness of mind, according as the 
spiritual or the sensual elements of his 
passionate and unbalanced nature had tem- 
porary supremacy in the mood of the mo- 
ment. A few of these lyrics are among the 
most admirable in the language. No 
other poet has surpassed Donne in giving 
exquisite expression to refined and, at 
the instant, sincere sentiment; but also, 
no other poet of rank has surpassed 
him in preference for conceits to sim- 
plicity, and of obscure subtilties to limpid 
clearness of expression, and none has sunk 
lower in grossness. At his best, Donne is 
one of the most delightful of poets; at 
his worst he is detestable. 

Mr. Gosse devotes his third chapter to 
these lyrics, and the reader, recalling that 
to Mr. Gosse “Donne is quintessentially a 
poet,” is interested to learn what he 
has to say of these, the completest ex- 
pression of Donne’s poetic faculty. But be- 
fore many pages are read the discovery is 
made that, in dealing with these poems, Mr. 
Gosse would seem, so absolutely unfounded 
are many of his statements concerning their 
contents and meaning, not to have read 
them with even ordinary attention or intel- 
ligence. For instance, speaking of a little 
poem entitled “A Fever,’’ Mr. Gosse says: 
“In ‘A Fever’ the mistress of the moment is 
ill, but it only amuses the lover. The mala- 
dy is an excuse for a feu de joie of conceits; 
she may die of it for all he really cares.” 
The first stanza is perhaps a_ sufficient 
refutation of the charge that his mistress’s 
illness only amuses the lover: 

“Oh, do not die! for I shall hate 
All women so, when thou art gone, 
That thee I shall not celebrate 
When I remember thou wast one.’’ 
And the poem closes with the words, 
“For I had rather owner be 
Of thee one hour than all else ever,”’ 
which hardly indicates that she might die 
for all he really cared. 

Again, speaking of another of these 
lyrics, Mr. Gosse says: 

“His sensitive heart is ingenious in self- 
torture, and to what extremities it still can 
fling him [sic] we read in ‘The Blossom.’ 
The lady of the moment has left him a week 
ago, and in three weeks more he is to meet 
her in London. In subtle, modulated verse 
his heart taunts and plagues him, for he no 
longer knows what he desires nor what he 
is. His previous adventures have made him 
cautious, even sceptical, and he will not 
frankly give way to this sweet, insidious 
hope. He apostrophizes his own trembling 
heart, which knows not whether to bide 


with him or to follow the new and desired 
mistress”’ (1. 75). 


From this version of the poem let us turn 
to the poem itself. It begins with one of 
Donne’s loveliest stanzas, in which, ad- 
dressing the flower, he sets forth its ig- 
norance of its own brief life, and says, “‘lit- 
tle think’st thou that I shall to-morrow find 
thee fallen or not at all.” In the second 
stanza he addresses his own heart, that lit- 
tle thinks that to-morrow it must go on a 
journey with him, leaving her whom he 
loves. But in the third stanza the heart 
replies: “If you must go, what’s that to 
me? Here J] will stay, You go to friends, 








and, if your body go, what need your heart?” 
“Well, then,” replies the poet, “stay here, 
but know 
“*A naked, thinking heart, that makes no show, 
Is to a woman but a kind of ghost. 
How shall she know my heart, or, having none, 
Know thee for one?’ " 
And the poem closes with the direction of 
the poet to his heart: ‘“‘Meet me at London, 
then, twenty days hence; I will give you 
there to another friend.” 

If the reader will now turn back to Mr. 
Gosse’s words, he will see that what we 
called Mr. Gosse’s version of this little 
poem should rather be called a perversion 
of it. It is inconceivable how, with the 
poem before him, he could thus misrepre- 
sent it. This is not carelessness, it is a 
procedure for which there are no words; 
nor is this a single instance of such pro- 
cedure. One more must suffice, Mr. Gosse 
says of “The Apparition’’ that the “horror 
of his situation’’ overwhelms the poet “as 
he tosses between sleeping and waking.” 
This is pure invention; the poem is a threat 
to his mistress that, when by her scorn he 
is dead, his ghost shall visit her and terrify 
her. The strangest part of Mr. Gosse’s 
dealing with these poems is that he appears 
entirely unconscious of its nature, so that, 
after giving his false account of “The Ap- 
parition,’”’ he actually prints the poem itself, 
as if he fancied that it justified his state- 
ment concerning it. 

Mr. Gosse has framed out of some of 
Donne’s lyrics and elegies an ugly elaborate 
story of what he calls ‘‘a deplorable but 
eventful liaison” with a married woman of 
some social position. He declares that ‘‘we 
can reconstruct the story almost without dan- 
ger of a mistake.’’ But the reader will now 
not be surprised to learn that the narrative, 
as woven by Mr. Gosse, is a pure chimera, 
the result simply of his method of misread- 
ing the contents of the poems. The poems 
justify any ill conclusion in regard to 
Donne’s illicit loves, but afford no material 
for a connected narrative of the course of 
any one of his love adventures. 


THE ABORIGINES OF CENTRAL AUS- 
TRALIA. 


The Native Races of Central Australia. By 

- Baldwin Spencer, M.A., and F. J. Gillen, 
Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of 
the Aborigines, Alice Springs, South Aus- 
tralia. The Macmillan Co. 1899. 8vo, pp. 
671. 


Regarded from an ethnological point of 
view, this is one of the most satisfactory 
works recently published. In fact, so tho- 
roughly is it done that it is probably within 
bounds to assert that a careful study of its 
pages will make us as well acquainted with 
the natives of Central Australia—their so- 
cial and political organization, manners and 
customs, arts and industries, traditions, 
myths, rites, and ceremonies—as we are 
with tribes that are nearer home, and with 
whose institutions we are supposed to be 
more familiar. 

Important as such thorough investigations 
are at all times, they have, in this case, an 
added interest for us in so far as they 
necessitate a radical change in the opinion 
we have hitherto held of the Australian’s 
position in the scale of progress. Instead 
of- grovelling in the lowest depths of sa- 
vagery, as we have been accustomed to pic- 
ture him, ft is now:in ‘order to assign’ him 


a place which (except, perhaps, in the de- 
velopment of a few industries) is but little 
if any inferior to that occupied by our own 
Indians. Certainly, in the capacity he has 
shown for social and political organization, 
he has nothing to fear from a comparison 
with his savage compeers here or else- 
where; and in everything that relates to his 
intercourse with his neighbors (p. 32), and 
with other tribes, to say nothing of the con- 
sideration with which he treats his women 
and children (pp. 50 et seq.), and especially 
the old and infirm, he is not behind, if, 
indeed, he is not, mentally and morally, 
somewhat in advance of the standard by 
which we assume to measure his progress. 

Of course, this is but another way of say- 
ing that these tribes, like Savages every- 
where, have the virtues and vices of their 
condition, and, consequently, that resem- 
blances more or less striking are to be ex- 
pected in their customs, institutions, and 
mode of life generally. This, we need not 
add, is apparent even to the most casual! 
reader; and yet, in spite of the uniformity 
that is to be found at the base of most of 
their institutions, there are differences exist- 
ing, not only between tribes that are far apart, 
but among those in close proximity to each 
other, so numerous and so pronounced in 
character as to call for an explanation. Take, 
for example, the question of descent (pp. 
34, 60, 70, etc.), and we find that in some of 
these tribes it is in the paternal, and in 
others in the maternal, line, and that “it is 
not yet possible to say which of the two 
methods is the more widely practised” or 
the more primitive. So, too, in regard to 
the system of organization known as the to- 
temic, and to some of the obligations and 
limitations to which it gives rise. Among 
the Urabunna, for instance, totems (p. 114) 
govern marriage, and children belong to the 
mother’s totem; while among their next 
neighbors—the Arunta—totems (pp. 116, 121, 
ete.) have nothing to do with marriage, 
though the tribe, like all central Australians, 
is divided (p. 55) into two exogamous inter- 
marrying groups; and a child’s totem, owing 
to a belief (pp. 127, 202, 512, 523, etc.) In what 
may be termed the theory of reincarnation, 
“‘will sometimes (p. 115) be found to be the 
same as that of the father, sometimes the 
same as that of the mother, and not infre- 
quently it will be different from that of 
either parent.’’ Other differences there are 
(pp. 73, 167, 467) in the privileges and re- 
strictions that belong to this particular sys- 
tem of organization, just as there are (pp. 
35, 151, 228, 305) in some of the ceremonies 
connected with the rite of initiation, and tn 
a few of their arts (pp. 596, 611, etc.) and 
industries. It is unnecessary, however, to 
refer to them in detail, as they are one and 
all believed to be of degree and not of kind, 
and hence do not indicate a difference in 
race. On this point our authors hold very 
decided opinions, for, after telling us (pp 
54, 117, ete.), that “this great continent was 
most probably peopled by men who entered 
from the north,” they add that 


‘The most striking fact in regard to them 
at the present day is, that, over the whole 
continent, so far as is known, we can detect a 
community of customs and social organiza- 
tions sufficient to show that all the tribes 
inhabiting various parts are the offspring of 
ancestors who, prior to their migrating in 
various directions across the continent, and 
thus giving rise to groups separated to a 
great extent from one another by physical 





barriers, already practised certain customs 
and had the germs of an organization which 
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has been developed along different lines in 
different localities.” 

In other words, they hold, and, as we 
think, justly, that the fact of the existence 
of a>ecustom, or of a form of organization, 
among two or more tribes is a proof of 
uniformity that cannot be gainsaid by dif- 
ferences that may have supervened in the 
way such a custom or system is observed 
and followed. 

Among the other questions that are bere 
discussed and have for us a special interest, 
may be mentioned the fact that, in de- 
claring their belief (pp. 56, 59, 108) in the 
former existence of group marriage among 
these people, our authors bear out Morgan’s 
theory on this point, though the contrary 
opinion, as held by McLennan, Curr, and 
others, has, of late, been much in vogue. We 
are also told, somewhat to our surprise, 
that “marriage by capture [pp. 103 and 
554], which has been so frequently described 
as characteristic of Australian tribes, is the 
very rarest way in which a Central Austra- 
lian secures a wife,” thus, of course, doing 
away with the account, once familiar to most 
of us, of a band of savages lying in wait 
by a waterhole against the coming of the 
lubras for water, when such of thém as were 
required were seized, “and, if they attempt- 
ed to make any resistance, they were struck 
down insensible and dragged off.’’ So, too, 
contrary to what we have hitherto been 
taught, we are now to learn that the prac- 
tice of sub-incision could not have been insti- 
tutel for the purpose of preventing or even 
checking procreation, for the simple reason 
(p. 264) that it does nothing of the kind. 
This is proved by the fact that “every man 
without exception throughout the central 
area, in all tribes in which the rite is prac- 
tised, is sub-incised. He must be be- 
fore he is allowed to take a wife, and in- 
fringement of this rule would simply mean 
death to him if found out.” Infanticide, not 
sub-incision, is said to be the explanation of 
the small size of the average family, and it 
is resorted to ‘‘not with any idea at all of 
regulating the food supply, so far as the 
adults are concerned, but simply from the 
point of view that, if the mother is suckling 
one child, she cannot properly provide food 
for another, quite apart from the question 
of carrying two children about.” Powerful 
as this practice must have been in keeping 
down the population, it was probably not as 
destructive in its effects as was the be- 
lief in sorcery. Among them, for instance 
(and the same thing will apply to our In- 
dians), ‘‘there is no such thing as belief in 
natural death; however old or decrepit a 
man or woman may be when this takes place, 
it is at once supposed that it has been 
brought about by the magic influence of 
some enemy, and in the’ normal condition 
of the tribe the death of one individual is 
followed by the murder of some one else 
[pp. 48, 476], who is supposed to be guilty 
of having caused the death.” 

In an appendix (C) we have a table of the 
bodily measurements of twenty men and ten 
women, the majority of whom belonged to 
the Arunta tribe. Limiting ourselves to the 
men and to what is termed the cephalic in- 
dex, we find (p. 44) that it ranges from 68.8, 
the extreme of dolichocephalism, through all 
the different degrees of mesaticephalism to 
80.55, which is just within the limit of sub- 
brachycephalism. As the group of which this 
tribe forms one has been, for “‘long ages’’ (p. 
54), “locajly isolated” and ‘‘shut off from con- 





tact with other peoples,’ the variation here 
noted would seem to show that there is 
practically no limit to the differences that 
may be found in the head-form of a people 
of relatively pure breed,.and, consequently, 
that the cephalic index is of little or no 
value as an indieation of race. 

In conclusion it may not be out of place 
to call attention to the fact that, rude as is 
the Australians’ code of morals, ‘‘their con- 
duct is governed by it [pp. 8, 12, 46], and 
any known breaches are dealt with both 
surely and severely.” Especially is this 
true of the infractions of any regulation 
governing the intercourse between the 
sexes. These are punished by death (p. 110) 
or in some other severe manner, and, cu- 
riously enough, the reason assigned for 
such severity is (pp. 99, 100, etc.) that the 
offence is against the tribe, and “has no 
relation to the feelings of the individual.” 
In thus transferring (p. 15) the duty of pun- 
ishment from the individual to the tribe, 
these people may be said to have reached a 
level of development not yet attained by 
some of us who are rated much higher in 
the scale of progress. Generosity, we may 
add, is one of their leading features (p. 48), 
as it is always their custom to give a share 
of their food, or of what they may’ possess, 
to their fellows, and particularly (p. 51) to 
the children and to the aged and infirm, 
who are unable to provide for themselves. 
Of course, there were times of scarcity, and 
possibly they were frequent here, owing to 
the inhospitable nature of the soil. But 
when times are favorable the “black fel- 
low,”” so we are told (p. 53, 54), is light- 
hearted, lives in the present, and gives no 
thought as to what the morrow may bring 
forth. 

“At night time men, women, and children 
gather round the common camp-fires, talk- 
ing and singing their monotonous chants 
hour after hour, until one after the other 
they drop out of the circle, going off to 
their different camps, and then at length 
all will be quiet, except for the occasional 
cry of a child who, as not seldom happens, 
rolls over into the fire and has to be com- 
forted or scolded into quietness. ... 
Granted always that his food supply is 
abundant, it may be said that the life of the 


Australian native is, for the most part, a 
pleasant one.’”’ 








LYON PLAYFAIR. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, 
First Baron Playfair of St. Andrews. By 
Wemyss Reid. Harper & Bros. 1899. 
8vo, pp. 487. 


The ambition of Lyon Playfair was at first 
directed towards scientific eminence. A 
pupil of two of the greatest chemists that 
a man born in 1818 could have for masters, 
Graham and Liebig, he made several dis- 
coveries, as all chemists do. The chief of 
these was that of the nitroprussides. A 
coffee-colored solution is formed by adding 
nitric acid to ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
something peculiar and interesting was 
known to be contained in it. To neutralize 
the acid and isolate the resulting salts was 
no great feat, especially since they yield 
magnificent crystals. Had Playfair gone on 
to elucidate the constitution of their acid, 
he would have taken a considerable step; 
but this he failed to do. Apart from this, 
his two chief researches were carried on in 
collaboration, the one with Bunsen, the 
other with Joule—men of such fertility that 
one naturally attributes the main ideas of 





the work to them. One at least of Playfair’s 
own theories—that the specific gravities of 
the elements are proportional to different 
powers of their atomic weights—is down- 
right absurd. On the whole, the evidence 
is that his purely scientific genius was not 
extraordinary. That this was the opinion 
of Faraday is indicated by a letter in which, 
wishing to recommend Playfair, he limits 
himself to testifying that ‘‘you are able to 
expound the truths of experimental science 
in a clear, logical, audible, and to me satis- 
factory manner.” 


On the other hand, statesmen like Sir Rob- 
ert Peel and Prince Albert were struck at 
their first interviews with him by the evi- 
dences of his practical resource, tact, coup 
Weil, power of elaborating a workable 
plan, and energy; and, having once tried him 
in those tasks where physical science and 
the art of government overlap, would never 
thereafter allow him leisure for the pursuit 
of pure science. Thus he was carried in 
spite of himself into the business for which 
he seemed born. The ease with which he 
surmounted difficulties, both on great occa- 
sions and on little ones, was pretty to see. 
“IT arrived,” he says, in the fragmentary 
autobiography upon which Mr. Reid builds, 
“at Kranichstein on Sunday morning. The 
Prince and his visitors having gone to 
chapel, and also the servants, Princess Alice 
kindly remained behind, in order to welcome 
me on my arrival. While we were convers- 
ing, a note came from Prince Louis to say 
that he would bring the Lutheran minister 
to the midday dinner. This seemed to dis- 
turb the Princess, who told me that her 
table was small, and that there was abso- 
lutely no room for an additional guest, and 
as all the servants were at church, the table 
could not be relaid.” What could the Prin- 
cess expect Playfair to do about that? But 
people had learned to feel that there was 
no kind of difficulty which this politico- 
scientist was not fit to cope with. “I re- 
minded her that she used to entertain me at 
the Swiss Cottage at Osborne when she was 
a child, and that I knew she could lay a 
table better than servants. She was pleased 
with the suggestion, and we went to the din- 
ing-room, took all the things from the table, 
put in a new leaf, and rearranged every- 
thing before the party returned to the 
house.” A man of such American efficiency 
could not but be liked in palaces; and a lit- 
tle incident is as good evidence as a great 
one of his practical resource. 

Feats of nice tact are not to be explained 
to all sorts of readers in a few words. Suffice 
it to say that functions were continually de- 
volving upon Playfair to exercise which, 
without disastrous friction, was a task harder 
than ever the guardian of a fairy princess 
set to semi-miraculous suitor. But Playfair 
had the art of applying a little drop of lu- 
bricant good sense just where it would in- 
sinuate itself into the closest bearing. He. 
usually went straight to the persons from 
whom antagonism was likely to develop. 
When the Great Exhibition of 1851 was pre- 
paring, an executive committee was first ap- 
pointed by the Society of Arts, and as this 
did not succeed in executing much, it was 
supplemented by a Royal Commission of poli- 
ticians. Still the, manufacturers hung back, 
and at last Playfair was appointed “Special 
Commissioner,”’ with powers just large 
enough to insure perpetual jealousies, but 
not large enough to make these jealousies 
unimportant. Sir Henry Cole had been the 
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mainspring of the Exhibition from first to 
last. The reminiscences contain the fol- 
lowing narrative: 


“When I joined the Executive of the Ex- 
hibition, Sir Henry Cole scarcely knew me, 
and, like the other members, was naturally 
displeased that I was placed in a position 
of confidence superior to theirs. On the 
second day after my appointment I met Sir 
Henry Cole in Whitehall, at the door of the 
Home Office. He told me frankly that he 
was going to see the Secretary of State to 
resign his connection with the Exhibition, 
and that his letter of resignation was then 
in his pocket. I took his arm and walked 
up and down Whitehall. On asking him 
whether he believed the ship was sinking, 
and that the Exhibition would be a total fail- 
ure, he frankly admitted that he did, as the 
state of indifference of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts rendered failure almost certain. I then 
urged that, as he was the real pilot of the 
vessel, it was a wrong act to desert the sink- 
ing ship. The country could be aroused to 
the importance of the undertaking, and my 
work could be well separated from his, for 
I intended to visit the chief manufacturing 
centres in order to create a public sentiment 
in its support. Our conversation was mu- 
tually satisfactory, and we walked to the 
Exhibition office together, and his letter of 
resignation was destroyed. Had the acci- 
dental meeting not taken place, the Great Ex- 
hibition would never have been held, for its 
mainspring would have been broken. After 
this interview, if jealousies still continued, 
none were ever shown, for all the members 
of the Executive worked loyally to bring the 
undertaking to a successful issue.” 


The excellence of Playfair’s coup d’ail was 
shown in this same business. That he 
should go straight to the manufacturers 
was only what his invariable habit dictated. 
But that he should have seen, in the midst 
of a confused state of affairs, that what 
was requisite to bring the manufacturers 
into hearty coédperation was simply to pre- 
sent to them a new classification of the ob- 
jects of the Exhibition, such that each of 
them should clearly comprehend the parts 
that concerned him—this was what nobody 
else but Playfair had had the perspicacity to 
see, or was even able to see after it was 
pointed out, until the result proved his 
insight. The same affair illustrated also 
Playfair’s capacity for elaborating a feasible 
plan. For he had not only to construct a 
detailed classification in which everything 
offered for exhibition should find a suitable 
section that seemed to ask particularly for 
that very thing, but he had so to construct 
it that the manufacturers would approve of 
it; that the Prince, who was wedded to a 
highly German classification of his own (in 
which most things either had no place or 
several places), would yield to it; and, most 
difficult of all, such that French and other 
foreign commissioners would surrender their 
own prepossessions, and cordially accept 
the new arrangement. But Playfair had all 
the elements of his problem so thoroughly 
studied and well in hand that, when it came 
to the execution, there was not a serious 
hitch. 

As for his energy, we can compare it to 
nothing but that of a terrier in a room full 
of rats, with such incredible swiftness did 
the wickedest difficulties get their quietus 
under his action. It cannot be better evi- 
denced than by enumerating say a dozen of 
the main achievements of his life. First, he 
greatly stimulated scientific agriculture in 
England by translating Liebig’s books and 
conducting Liebig himself through the coun- 
try; second, he considerably reduced the 
death-rate in England by his activity upon 
the Commission on the Health of Towns; 
third, if it had not been for him, the Great 





Exhibition of 1851 would certainly have 
been a failure, and probably no great in- 
ternational exposition would have been he.d 
—to the immense loss of material civiliza- 
tion; fourth, the whole science department, 
at least, of the establishments at South 
Kensington is entirely due'to his manage- 
ment, together with the School of Science; 
fifth, he gave the initial impetus to technical 
education in England; sixth, the regulations 
of 1874 for filling places in the British Civil 
Service are due to him; seventh, he invent- 
ed post-cards in 1870, and caused them to be 
brought into use; eighth, he considerably 
furthered first steps towards realization of 
the great ideal of general international ar- 
bitration; ninth, he was instrumental in 
bringing the Venezuelan imbroglio to a 
peaceful termination, which was finally ef- 
fected by the adoption of his suggestions; 
tenth, he determined the choice of coal used 
by British steamers; eleventh, he saved the 
causes of vaccination and _ vivisection; 
twelfth, he stopped the cattle plague in Eng- 
land by severe measures. This is not all he 
did, but we stop the list at a dozen achleve- 
ments. 

At the close of the Exhibition, Playfair re- 
ceiveda goldmedal,the companionship of the 
Bath, and the office of Gentleman Usher in 
the household of the Prince Consort. The 
Exhibition produced a profit of £190,000, 
and the question arose what should be done 
with this money and with the building. It 
was the Prince’s idea that an institution 
should be founded. The House of Commons 
granted £150,000 additional, and the South 
Kensington estates were purchased. Play- 
fair now made a tour of Northern Europe 
and Austria in order to study their educa- 
tional systems, with special reference to 
science and technology. Coming home, he 
made a crusade in favor of what is called in 
England ‘technical education.’ This he 
did for the sake of its effect on British in- 
dustry and civilization rather than for the 
young men to be educated; and the benefit 
near and remote to Great Britain at large 
has been immense. In 1858 he was appoint- 
ed Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh, but he was so weighed down 
with duties imposed upon him by Govern- 
ment that he accomplished little purely sci- 
entific work. He did a great deal for edu- 
cational methods there. In 1868 he was 
elected member of Parliament for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, being a Liberal rep- 
resenting a Conservative constituency; and 
he gave up his professorship. In 1873 he 
was made Postmaster-General. In 1874 the 
Gladstone Ministry went out, and Disraeli 
appointed Playfair Chairman of the Civil- 
Service Commission, which established the 
new system called the ‘Playfair Scheme.” 
In 1875 he was influential in the selection of 
Hartington as leader of the Opposition, 
though he would have preferred Forster. 
In 1877 he first visited the United States, 
and the next year married a young lady of 
Boston. In 1880 he was tendered the post 
of first whip, but declined it, unwisely. He 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, as we should call it, and was 
obliged to bear the brunt of the cléture 
odium. In 1883 he resigned and was made 
Knight Commander of the Bath, or rather 
he supposed he had been, for he neglected 
the formality of receiving. the accolade, 
so that he never was legally Sir Lyon Play- 
fair. In 1885 he was elected to Parliament 
from South Leeds. In 1886 he was appoint- 





ed Vice-President of the Council, practical- 
ly Minister of Education in the House of 
Commons. In 1887 he headed a deputation 
who presented a memorial in favor of gen- 
eral arbitration to President Cleveland. In 
1892 he was raised to the peerage, and made 
Lord-in-Waiting. In 1895 he received the 
honor of the Grand Cross of the Bath. He 
died in May, 1898. 

It is delightful to read the biography of 
@ man to whom life must have afforded a 
constant series of surprises to find himself 
so much cleverer than he had supposed. 
No, wonder he waa gay, sunny, sociable, en- 
tertaining, and affectionate. It is to be re- 
marked that his peculiar good fortune never 
corrupted him in any way; for certainly a 
little healthy conceit is no fault, but a ne- 
cessary quality. Without something like 
this, Playfair could not have passed through 
two periods of extreme unpopularity with 
such perfect equanimity as he did. The 
Life by Mr. Wemyss Reid brings out Play- 
fair’s character quite thoroughly, consider- 
ing that it is one of those biographies which 
are prepared with the codperation of intl. 
mate relatives of the subject. No little 
skill in the art of bookmaking has been put 
forth upon it. It is crammed with Play- 
fair’s amusing anecdotes, and is altogether 
a difficult book to drop. The index is tho- 
roughly well executed. 


The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Collected 
and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. Vol 
X. and last. 1816-1826. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1899. 


Mr. Ford himself will, we believe, be the 
last person to reproach us with delay in 
noticing the completion of his severe, year- 
long task, which he has already well for- 
gotten, seeking pastures new wherein to 
frolic with his historic imagination, and win- 
ning a multitude of readers who will never 
resort to his precious Jefferson volumes. 

In this final instalment the veteran states. 
man links himself with the next generation, 
now gone from the stage, by his panicky 
reprobation (January, 1816) of the Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher for his “plan to establish 
‘a qualified religious instructor over every 
thousand souls in the United States,’"’ the 
South not excepted. This he calls ‘“‘the 
most bold and impudent stride New Eng- 
land has ever made in arrogating an as- 
cendancy over the rest of the Union.” But 
Jefferson could neither foresee Dr. Beecher’s 
futile endeavor to suppress anti-slavery 
discussion at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
nor his daughter’s great tract of ‘Uncle 
Tom.’ In 1825 he professes to Fanny 
Wright his interest in her dreams for the 
abolition of slavery, but his views on gra- 
dual emancipation with colonization, else- 
where expressed, show him (like Henry 
Clay subsequently) unwilling to abate one 
jot of the slave-owner’s pecuniary title to 
his property in human beings. There is also 
a single mention of Webster (December, 
1824), whose visit to Monticello is recorded 
in his ‘Private Correspondence,’ which Mr. 
Ford fitly reproduces. Jefferson correctly 
thought Webster “‘likely to become of great 
weight in our government.” 

It is, however, the Spanish question which 
gives the more striking modernity to those 
letters. Jefferson had no doubt, in Febru- 
ary, 1816, considering our sympathy with 
the revolted South American colonies, ‘that 
a war is brewing between us and Spain.” 
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But when the bloody struggle had gone on 
five years longer he thought it demon- 
strated that “these peoplé were not yet suf- 
ficiently enlightened for self-government,” 
and had better patch up an accommodation 
with the mother country “until they shall 
be sufficiently trained, by education and 
habits of freedom, to walk safely by them- 
selves.”” But he adds, with a momentary 
glimpse of the fin de siécle Jingo, ‘You see, 
my dear sir, how easily we prescribe for 
others a cure for their difficulties, while 
we cannot cure our own.” 

Meanwhile (1823) Cuba looms up as ‘‘a 
speck of war to us,” and Jefferson antici- 
pates with complacency the spectacle of 
England and the United States exercising 
a joint protectorate over the island. “She 
joins us too in a guarantee of the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, with the consent of Spain, 
and removes thus this bone of contention 
between us.”’ Cuba would then be “nearly 
as valuable to us as if it were our own.” 
However, on learning that BEngland’s inte- 
rests there are not “quite as strong as 
those of the United States,” he ‘‘must re- 
tract an opinion founded on an error of 
fact,’ and his standing dread of England 
returns in force. He has “ever looked on 
Cuba as the most interesting addition which 
could ever be made to our system of states,” 
yet would accept its independence ‘with 
peace and the friendship of England, rather 
than its association at the expense of war 
and her enmity.”’ 

The numerous references to slavery are 
the most suggestive (and melancholy) por- 
tions of this correspondence. Jefferson is too 
old to take an active part in removing the 
evil, and in 1817 has ‘“‘not perceived the 
growth of this disposition in the rising ge- 
neration, of which [he] once had sanguine 
hopes.”’ When the Missouri agitation arose, 
he saw only the Southern side, considering 
the issue sectional and partisan; ‘‘not a mo- 
ral question, but one merely of power.” “All 
know that permitting the slaves of the 
South to spread into the West will not add 
one being to that unfortunate condition, ... 
will dilute the evil everywhere, and facili- 
tate the means of getting finally rid of it” 
—with a fling at “the noisy pretenders to 
exclusive humanity.”” His scheme of eman- 
cipation and forcible expatriation (why is it 
that the follies of pro-slavery philanthro- 
pists are forgotten in decrying the imme- 
diatism of Northern abolitionists?), he was 
aware, involved “some constitutional scru- 
ples” such as he was an adept in swallowing. 
“The separation of infants from their mo- 
thers, too, would produce some scruples of 
humanity. But this would be straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel.’”’ Never did 
it enter his thoughts to ask consent of the 
freedmen to deport them. While the slaves 
numbered (in 1824) a million and a half, he 
thought them within control for coloniza- 
tion. “But six million (which a majority 
of those now living will see them attain), 
and one million of these fighting men, will 
say, ‘We will not go.’”’ 


The World’s Orators. Vol. 1.: Orators of 
Ancient Greece. Edited by G. C. Lee. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 
This is the first of a series of ten volumes 

designed to present to English readers such 

masterpieces of oratory, in chronological or- 


der, as shall “indicate the development of: 


the different schools of oratory from 





the classic periods down to the present day.” 
That this is as a whole a very ambitious un- 
dertaking its promoters appear to be entire- 
ly conscious. Whether a series that devotes 
three volumes to the Orators of America, 
two to the Orators of England, and one to 
the Orators of Greece can be said to de- 
monstrate their sense of proportion, is quite 
another question. Meanwhile we are con- 
cerned only with their conception of rep- 
resentative Greek oratory, and the use to 
which it may be put in the form in which 
they offer it to the reader. The selection 
of Greek masterpieces of rhetoric from Ho- 
mer to Deinarchus has been, we should say, 
wisely made. Where fresh translations were 
called for, as in the case of Gorgias and 
Antiphon, Mr. Mitchell Carroll has supplied 
an adequate version. Where standard trans- 
lations existed they have been used. The in- 
troductory essay, by Mr. Carroll, gives a 
clear account of the chief characteristics and 
tendencies of Greek oratory. The notes af- 
fixed to the several orations provide the es- 
sential facts about their authors. 


Naturally there is, in all this, very little 
room for comment. Granted the need for 
such a work, it was hardly possible to go 
wrong in putting together standard English 
translations of Greek orators, and introduc- 
ing the collection with a few well-chosen 
words. But before one is committed to ap- 
plaud the appearance of nine more volumes 
of the same size, one may fairly stop to ask 
who will read them, and why. It will be 
recognized that the interest of the present 
volume, at any rate, is purely academic. A 
modern orator trains his natural gift by 
contact with men, not books; or, if he seeks 
to improve his style by the study of ora- 
torical masterpieces, he will turn to Burke, 
or, more probably, to some orator of his 
own generation. We cannot imagine a po- 
litician about to speak on the navy estimates 
looking up Demosthenes “On the Navy 
Boards’' for a tip, ‘nor Kriiger diving into 
the “Philippics” for invectives against the 
British Government. On the other hand, the 
student of literary form knows well enough 
that he cannot get anything more than the 
merest adumbration of the style of Demos- 
thenes from the best possible translation. 
The ideas may be faithfully represented, the 
rhythm of the periods retained, but one 
might as well try to illustrate on a piano the 
technique of a great violinist as attempt to 
convey in English the effects gained for the 
Greek ear by the finest Greek prose. As 
for such a writer as the Sophist Gorgias, 
whose thoughts are all in pairs, who ba- 
lances his ideas in carefully planned anti- 
theses, it is quite as impossible to reproduce 
his ingenuity by the instrument of another 
language. It is, then, the historical inte- 
rest that will be served by such a series. To 
historical students, or to students who wish 
to observe the development of rhetoric and 
the subject-matter of oratory throughout the 
ages, such a series should prove most use- 
ful. Of course, a thorough student would 
have to supplement by deeper researches 
such a view of Greek oratory as he obtains 
in this volume, which cannot pretend to be 
exhaustive. 

The general get-up of the book is excel- 
lent. The type, which at first bewilders the 
eye, wins favor as one grows used to it. The 


proof-reading has been well done. Qn p. 80, 


for Shuckburg read Shuckburgh. "The La- 
tinized “Hercules” is out of place in a 


“tion. 





translation from the Greek, now that “‘Hera- 
cles” is well established in English. 





Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New. 
Four Lectures by Frederick Wollaston 
Hutton, F.R.S., etc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1899. 12mo, pp. 226. 

To improve the prevailing estimate of 

Darwinism appears to be the aim of this 

essay. From the matter as taught by Dar- 


| win it puts aside some portions, modifies 


others, and in various ways attempts re- 
duction of the general confusion enveloping 
it. The purpose is a firmer establishment; 
the result falls short of what is worked for 
with such zeal and energy, and is negative. 
The author concedes that Darwinism and 
the modern theory of evolution are two 
very different things, but. protests the 
statement that Darwin’s “flock has scat- 
-tered, and that the great theory he so suc- 
cessfully reared is in danger of falling to 
pieces.”” The doctrine in this book varies 
from that of either Darwin or Wallace; it 
is less complex and more consistent. Pan- 
genesis is dropped entirely, part of sexual 
selection is cut away, and artificial selec- 
tion is thrown out as radically different, 
regardless of the fact that with it goes 
much of the so-called proof of natural se- 
lection. The following summary is made up 
of definitions by the author: 

The new Darwinism is natural selection, 
to which methods of isolation have been 
added. Natural selection is at present the 
only known efficient cause of progress; it 
is a theory of the origin of species and 
higher groups by the preservation of va- 
riations; it is merely a ‘process of pick- 
ing out useful variations, no matter how 
they have arisen; it is also a method for 
the evolution of adaptive characters only, 
because the elimination is for the benefit 
of those who remain—that is, for the bene- 
fit of the selected; it is a selection taking 
place, as it were, by and among the indi- 
viduals themselves. It is an internal prin- 
ciple, and may be called intrinsic selec- 
tion; in all cases it must be a struggle 
with death as the penalty of being van- 
quished, because, without elimination by 
death, there can be no selection and no 
isolation. It is a powerful cause of diver- 
gence between different species and ge- 
nera, but cannot by itself originate diver- 
gent evolution; it is not so much natural 
selection as natural elimination, for it 
works not by the survival of the fittest, but 
by the destruction of the least fit. It can 
propel a species only in one direction unless 
isolation steps in and divides it into small- 
er groups. In combination with inheritance 
and variation, it is cumulative, but (and 
this is important to notice) it is cumulative 
only by selecting the best varieties of each 
generation. It cannot make one species 
divide into two, but actually prevents such 
a thing from coming about. It can hardly 
come into play in the early stages of a 
variation, or when competition is checked 
by physical isolation; it isolates beneficial 
variations by killing off the others. The 
principle of selection Goes not necessarily 
lead to improvement—it cannot by itself 
originate or improve; if, however, an im- 
proved variety appears, the improvement is 
‘at once made permanent and diffused 
through the species by the action of selec- 
It has no power if the individuals are 
not competing, and it is in no way con- 
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cerned with the origin of the differences— 
the differences must be there before selec- 
tion can act. Finally, it does not explain 
all the changes that have taken place, but 
only a certain number of them. 

The arguments in support of this doc- 
trine are suppositive, assumptive, and pro- 
phetic. Their style is familiar: 


“Take the evolution of the eye. Suppose 
that, in a. number of eyeless individuals, 
the nerve of some portion of the skin of 
one of them was slightly sensitive to light. 
This one, being able to distinguish day from 
night, would have an advantage over other 
individuals in escaping its enemies, and 
thereby it will be one of those that sur- 
vive, on the principle of selection; and in 
the next generation there will be, by the law 
of inheritance, several individuals endow- 
ed with this same power of distinguishing 
day from night. These, in their turn, will 
survive; and at last all the individuals of 
the species will have the same faculty. 
This will be the result of selection; but 
selection did not make the nerves of the 
first individuals sensitive to light, and it is 
powerless to improve the nerves of the 
offspring; what it can do is to bring all 
the individuals up to the level of the best.” 

“The individuals that die will usually be 
those that are least adapted for living— 
either for procuring food or for escaping 
enemies.”’ 

The individuals upon which, in times of 
severe competition, death from starvation, 
enemies, diseases, or accidents, will fall 
heaviest are the young, the laden females, 
and the old. The competing individual in 
the foregoing is supposed to be superior 
to all competitors at all periods of his 
existence; infancy, temporary weakness, 
age are all supposed away. The field has 
been considerably narrowed, but the theory 
is still “in the air’; the absolute essen- 
tials in the origin of species still appear 
to be variation, use, heredity, and some form 
of isolation. It is not yet satisfactorily 
proved that selection is a necessity, or 
that, when existing, it is other than a re- 
sult of accidental conditions. Useful and 
beneficial in the employ of Darwinians are 
synonymous. Had Darwinism originally ap- 
peared as now, it would have been recog- 
nized as only a modification of Lamarck’s 
theory. 

Lamarckism is given equal space in the 
title; it occupies about a fifth of the dis- 
cussion, and is not handled at all as if the 
author loved it. He is making a case 
against it, and it is to be expected that 
the mention of facts favoring the Lamarck- 
ian contention may be followed by some- 
thing like this: ‘‘But many of these, per- 
haps all, can be also explained by natural 
selection, and furnish, therefore, unsatis- 
factory evidence’”’; or, “As it is useful, we 
cannot doubt that it has been developed 
by natural selection.”” From the text we 
do not get a very clear idea of Lamarck’s 
theory, either as left by its founder, or as 
accepted by most Americans. Approximate- 
ly, the theory of variation and of the ori- 
gin of varieties, species, and higher groups 
preferred in this country may be stated 
thus: Change in the condition of animals 
and plants brings about changes in their 
needs, which, in turn, compel changes in 
the efforts to satisfy them; persisted in, 
these changed efforts become habitual, and 
induce individual variations to harmonize 
with effort and use in the organs affected; 
a tendency to such variation, and in time 
to some extent the variations, are trans- 
mitted by heredity; and thus, the variations 
accumulating from generation to genera- 
tion, varieties are formed which ultimately 





become species or higher groups with or 
without the aid of isolation. How this 
agrees with the teachings of Lamarck may 
be seen by the following from his state- 
ments: 


“Tout changement un peu considérable et 
ensuite maintenu dans les circonstances of 
se trouve chaque race d’animaux, opére en 
elle un changement réel dans leurs besoins; 
tout changement dans les besoins des ani- 
maux nécessite pour eux d’autres actions 
pour satisfaire aux nouveaux besoins et, par 
suite, d'autres habitudes; tout nouveau 
besoin nécessitant de nouvelles actions pour 
y satisfaire, exige de l’animal qui l'éprouve, 
soit l'emploi plus fréquent de telle de ses 
parties dont auparavant il faisoit moins 
d’usage, ce qui la développe et l'agrandit 
considérablement, soit l'emploi de nouvelles 
parties que les besoins font naftre insensi- 
blement en lui, par des efforts de son senti- 
ment intérieur.’”’ 

“Or, tout changement acquis dans un 
organe par une habitude d’emploi suffisante 
pour l’avoir opéré, se conserve ensuite par 
la génération, s’il est commun aux individus 
qui, dans la fécondation, concourent ensem- 
ble a la reproduction de leur espéce. Epfin, 
ce changement se propage, et passe ainsi 
dans tous les individus qui se succédent et 
quisont soumis aux mémes circonstances, sans 
qu’ils aient 6té obligés de l’acquérir par la 
voie qui l’a réellement créé”’ 

“Les besoins, toujour8 occasionnés par les 
circonstances, et ensuite les efforts sou- 
tenus pour y satisfaire, ne sont pas bornés 
dans leurs résultats, A modifier, c’est-a-dire, 
a augmenter ou diminuer l’étendue et les 
facultés des organes; mais ils parviennent 
aussi A déplacer ces mémes organes, lorsque 
certains de ces besoins en font une néces- 
sité.”’ 


Because adherents have usually kept pro- 
positions of their own in the foreground, 
and because opponents, to secure standing 
for their theories, have found it necessary 
to detract from it as much as possible, La- 
marckism has not received the attention to 
which it is entitled. 


Cambridge Compositions. Edited by R. D. 
Archer-Hind and R. D. Hicks. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1899. 

Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. Edited by Ro- 
binson Ellis and A. D. Godley. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Henry 
Frowde. 1899. 

Florilegium Latinum. Edited by F. St. J. 
Thackeray and E. D. Stone. London and 
New York: John Lane. 1899. 


In the face of all that we hear about the 
passing of Greek and Latin verse-making, 
these three volumes are good evidence that 
men are still left in England who are mas- 
ters of that art of graceful expression and 
correctness of style. If the art is reaily to 
become a lost one, here are permanent 
records of the proficiency which the end of 
the nineteenth century has reached in it. 
As one turns these pages and notes every- 
where extraordinary felicities of language 
and evidences of perfect familiarity with 
classic idiom, the wonder grows that a 
school capable of such sympathy with the 
style and form of the Greek and Roman 
poets should do so little, comparatively 
speaking, that is convincing in the emenda- 
tion and elucidation of their texts. Perhaps 
this is because the English have made 
verse-composition too much of a fetish, 
stopping to worship it as something 
adorable in itself instead of proceeding to 
use its lessons as part of the equipment of 
the philologian. 

To the student the principal interest in 





these volumes lies, we think, in the opper- 
tunity they offer for comparisons between 
the treatment, by different scholars, of the 
came English originals. Thus, for Greek 
verse, with the Oxford volume, pages 22 
and 254, compare Cambridge, pages 336 and 
246; for Latin verse, with ‘Florilezium,’ 
pages 108 and 160, compare Cambridge, pages 
90 and 108. Again, it is tnteresting to see 
how Prof. Butcher's Latin version of Words- 
worth's “Ode on Intimations of Immortaii 
ty” in the ‘Florilegium’ (page 2090) differs 
from his version of the same poem in Cam- 
bridge (page 18), and again to compare 
with these two the version of the Provost of 
Oriel, in Oxford (page 7). Thue. for 


“Heaven Hes about us in our infancy 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy: 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy."’ 


Butcher writes: 

Oaeli circumvolat annos 
lux teneros; puero mox carceris ingruit horror 
crescenti, tamen is lucemque agnoscit et unde 
derivatur, ovans. 

And Monro: 


Vivimus infantes baud parvo lumine divam: 
paullatim urgeri tenebris et carcere caeco 
incipiunt pueri; tamen Illi luminis oras 
dispiciunt, fontemque ipsum, gaudentque tuendo 
Then Prof. Campbell's Greek iambics (Ox- 

ford, page 20) and Mr. Greene's Latin ele- 
giacs (‘Flor.,” page 19) from Sir Henry 
Wotton’s ‘“‘Happy Life’ afford another fruit- 
ful opportunity for compsrative study of 
the two types. Of a differ.nt sort ts Prof. 
Hardie’s version, in the style of Horace’s 
satires, of Thackeray on “Literary Snobs" 
(Oxford, page 51); we wish we had space 
for this, since it reads more like real Latin 
than almost any other at‘empt in the whole 
collection. For, as a rule, the chie’ value 
of a “copy of verses’’ (to any but the writer 
thereof) lies in the waruing it conveys 
againat the utter inadecua:y of translation 
«whether from English to a foreign tongue 
or vice versa) to preserve the life and es- 
senee of the work which it strives to repre - 
sept. We gayly translate from the ancient 
languages into English, bit when a oman 
meets with one of his favorite English poems 
made over into Greek or Latin (even by 
a master hand), the tables are turned, and 
he begins to understand how unsatisfactory 
even the best translation from the classics 
into English must always be. Plenty of 
proof of this may be found in these collec- 
tions. For instance, here are Sapphica by 
Prof. Postgate (Cambridge, page 41): 

Sole qua fulgent propriore terrae 

alta desertae, digitis reduncis 

haeret ad rupem, mediumeque cingunt 

caerula caeli. 
Desuper rugas simulante lapsu 
ire Neptunum specula superbus 


respicit summa; ruit inde praeceps 
fulminis instar. 


What was the English for them? 


A Manual of Coaching. By Fairman Rogers 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This elaborate work of Mr. Rogers's is a 
valuable addition to the sporting library, 
and will appeal particularly to lovers of 
four-in-hand driving. It is profusely and 
one may say practically illustrated, show- 
ing that the author has been a very close 
student of his subject and a keen enthusiast 
as well. Coaching history has been treated 
at length, and while Mr. Rogers quotes 
freely from the older authorities on the 
subject, he nevertheless has introduced an 
element of completeness, as it were, which 
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is most agreeable. Beginning at the bot- 
tom, the construction of roads is intelli- 
gently discussed; and so on, from the tires 
of the wheels to the splicing of the whip- 
thong, the minutest detail is given close 
attention and a clean exposition. A num- 
ber of interesting charts and tables are 
introduced, showing the draught of vehicles 
under varying conditions, the angles at 
which a coach loaded or light will upset, 
together with quite a scientific treatise on. 
centrifugal force as applied to a coach 
driven at various speeds around a curve. 

All these points are interesting and in- 
structive in the abstract, and should serve 
to make the intelligent coachman a closer 
observer of the numerous details which go 
to make up absolute proficiency in the ‘‘art.” 
The chapter on driving is explicit, the va- 
rious cuts indicating clearly the position of 
the hands, while the text conveys even to 
the tyro the object of the movements and 
the manner of their execution. While there 
may be a few points on which competent 
critics might take issue with Mr. Rogers, 
the work is singularly free from disagree- 
able egotism, and has an atmosphere of 
common sense about it which confirms its 
authority. 

The “driving apparatus’’ shown in figure 
154 is a very useful device for one who 
would be a coachman, or, being one, is out 
of practice. The scheme of weights attach- 
ed to reins which run over pulleys enables 
one to train his fingers and arms, as well 
as to acquire the necessary skill in execu- 
tion; for, however light-handed a coachman 
may be, the proper driving of four horses 
requires a strong arm and a “wrist of 
steel.”” The tired arm will invariably make 
a heavy hand, and in consequence an in- 
creased exertion of force is requisite. The 
systematic use of an apparatus such as Mr. 
Rogers has devised should therefore be of 
great service. 

It is quite possible that the layman, who 
has not the love of coaching grafted in his 
heart, might criticise this work as being 
too serious in its treatment of a light sub- 
ject, but it is certain that the craftsman 
will appreciate the enormous amount of 
labor and close attention which its produc- 
tion must have entailed. ‘A Manual of 
Coaching’ is in every sense well done. In 
addition to a complete system of indices, the 
introduction of a list of books which treat 
the subject of the horse either directly or 
indirectly is useful, as is also the transla- 
tion of the various equipment and coaching 
expressions into French. The book is writ- 


ten purely for the man who loves coaching 
for itself, and is sure to take a prominent 
place in every coachman’s library. 





Surgery: A Treatise for Students and 
Practitioners. By Thomas Pickering 
Pick. Longmans. 8vo, pp. xix, 1,176. 


The lectures on surgery which form the 
basis of this volume were delivered at St. 
George’s Hospital, London, and are pub- 
lished chiefly for the use of beginners, 
though the author hopes the book will prove 
of value to practitioners. Mr. Pick’s posi- 
tion is too well known for comment? His 
book bears witness to his thirty years of 
hospital experience. It should, despite ob- 
vious limitations, find favor with practi- 
tioners, but it is more particularly adapted 
to the time-pressed student, who is best 
served by concise tone and positive state- 
ment. The style is direct; oceasional slip- 
shod English not interfering with clear ex- 
position. The topics are, as a _ rule, 
treated comprehensively, and inaccuracies 
are not common. The volume, in its un- 
usual compactness, is especially adapted 
for easy reference. .It is well indexed, il- 
lustrated, and arranged. 

In section i., Inflammation is discussed 
entirely in the modern spirit. Section li. 
deals with General Injuries. Careful men- 
tion is made of the details of surgical clean- 
liness, that factor which has so profoundly 
changed the aspect of surgery, almost in 
the last decade, by the immense enlarge- 
ment of its scope and the furtherance of 
safety in operating. In section iii., devoted 
to General Diseases, cancer is, perhaps, 
of most interest; it is noteworthy that its 
cause is still unknown, that belief in its 
hereditary nature has materially lessened, 
and that, in England at least, it is ap- 
parently largely on the increase, although. 
on the other hand, it is stated that better 
diagnosis may in part account for this. 
Section iv. treats of Injuries and Diseases 
of Special Organs and Tissues, and we find 
that recent methods have much shortened 


! the time formerly consumed in the care of 


certain fractures, and that Roentgen’s dis- 
covery has been of the greatest value in this 
connection. Far less satisfactory has been 
the treatment of cerebral tumors, which, 
however, though its progress is not commen- 
surate with that of localization of brain 
function, is a matter of infinite interest and 
perhaps of great possibilities. The therapy 
of nose-bleed as outlined in this book seems 
incomplete. The work is concluded by a 


chapter on deformities, and an appendix de- 
scribing amputations. 
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*,* This is a story of modern English life. John 
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farming in Australia, falls in love with Carmella, a 
girl half English, half Italian. She had, however, 
made up her mind to take the veil, and had rejected 
several suitors on that account. In the influence 
of Carmella upon Brewster's religious development 
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the story. 
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By Joun S. WISE. 
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related, autobiography, but it has greater 


| counts are Mr. Wise’s descriptions of the 


value as a contribution to our knowledge | 


of American history. Written from an 
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ning impulsiveness, it gives to us North- 
erns real pictures of life as lived in the 
South from 1850 to the end of the Civil 
War. It gives as well to all readers 
what, perhaps, they do not find in more 
ambitious accounts of the war, namely, 
first-hand impressions of some of its dis- 
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